


4054 Authorities... 
“Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 
tributed to the 1947 printing of the 
continuously revised Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 
volumes, its distinguished editors 
have brought together enough of 
the sum of man’s useful knowledge 
to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 550 uni- 
versities, colleges and other scien- 
tific, cultural and educational 
institutions; scientists, engineers, 
writers, teachers, statesmen and 
other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. 
The Britannica contains: 38,000,000 
words, 26,445 large pages, 17,588 
illustrations, 736 maps, 500,000 in- 
dex references. 





Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon available, is a concise, 
authoritative record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 

w= ment men and women contributed its 1217 
articles, 300 tables and charts, 400 illustrations. 
896 pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. 


geographical, sociological and economic facts of 
190 countries and 9 major regions. Index of 
100,000 entries. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

The encyclopaedia for children in the elementary 
grades. 12 volumes of scientifically selected in- 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More than 300 maps in 
full color, including airline distances, world 
spheres of influence, time zones. 2719 tables give 


For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 


for structure, length and simplicity. More than 
200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 
principal contributors. It is carefully indexed 
to help develop the “‘look-it-up”’ habit. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 152-B 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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and grooming programs... 


— aids for health Ree : 


Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets... wall charts. 


HE EXCELLENT HEALTH and 
physical education training be- 
ing given to boys and girls today 
can play an important part in their 
future well-being. To help liven up 

your programs, and for greater stu- 

dent interest, make use of this ef- 
fective visual material! 


Among the specially-planned aids 

is the manual, “Guide for a Good 
Grooming Program,” outlining 
class discussions, projects and dem- 
onstrations on such subjects as Pos- 
ture and Physical Fitness, Dental 
Care, Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, 
Hair Care, and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets — 
one for boys and one for girls— 
provide helpful grooming pointers, 
and contain daily check lists for in- 
ventory of personal habits. 


In addition, there are colorful 
wall charts on grooming for school 
and job, Dental Health, Muscle 
Structure, and Skin Structure. Send 
now for those units suitable for your 
groups! Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-27 
| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 3035 St. Antoine Street 
| Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 
| 1. Physical Fitness 1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health 1 (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
| 3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness 1) Hand Care (J 
| rt eee et es eee ala Os asda as au aah aalua nau beau iaaungadasddeat tenccedscemncvunCanebuns 
| SR eR a NN 2S ce hg Bs iodo gga ap waa da iclamiepe eta suacesdapeed a foe sokcseant oceasTsass 
| (where you teach) 
| CUE TE: GE a MG ANA OL RI MRE Tee RTS Tn TRE TESTO statewide eiccmniiws 
1 Cie s 

alee as percep neta eae la la etn waza te Nawres ele eae MR i ecsessiesd Ich tleastoany nee bcigstunbesnisaes 
| (Check:) Elementary........ Je. High........ Se. High........ 
College........ Teacher Training College () Student _—— 

he 
| Meee NRE ob 50 ccss<ce coun icevuescatecsncsnevonencoees sav ..... Number of Classes Taught..................::sessssssssseee 
| peg oe TAIN iki aedeccsistet idee reteae ren No. of students in one class: Girls............ : 
or Title 
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Here’s how you can do 
a better teaching job ... 


As you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. And you are working 
overtime to maintain high teaching standards. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
can be a potent aid to you. They make it 
easier for your students to learn, easier for 
them to retain knowledge . . . and easier for 
you to teach more to more pupils in less time. 

Schools with even a very small audio-visual 
budget can afford classroom films. The new 
“‘Lease-to-OWN” Plan enables you to use 
these films while your school is paying for 
them. And year-to-year payments are as low 
or lower than film rentals! 

For complete information, write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 28-B, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





FACTS about Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects tenght, fond 
ki dergarten through high school, igh ao 
nd authentic. Geared to the some & —_. 
on { the Encycl 2paedia Britannica. he 
roel pioneers in the industry—over an 
7 caee in making classroom oes. 
gi na a) Created in ealnenerne eS ses a 
ng ized as autho t 
—<. et tg ouecls in 48 states and in 22 
elds. 5. 

foreign countries. 














ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 











ATLANTICCITY — will youbeattheA.A.S.A., 
Mar. 1-6? Winston exhibit is Booth No. 
E 15-17 to which you are cordially invited. 
PP ee 
CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
—Thomas A. Edison on February 11. The 
commemorative edition of Francis T. 
Miller’s THomas A. Epson is both inform- 
ative and fascinating. This popular bi- 
ography (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 
tap, 
“SALICACEOUS,” “dioecious,” and “apetal- 
ous” is the humble poplar tree but not ac- 
cording to Winston, the dictionary where 
you don’t have “to look up the meanings 
of the meanings.” Aaa 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on White House premises. John 
and Abigail Adams were first occupants. 
PPP 
FIND of the year is ADVENTURES IN REApD- 
ING, by Dorothy N. Knolle, comprising 
three books for junior high schools. They 
are Discovery, ExPLoRATION, and TREAS- 
URES, the idea behind the titles being that 
each respectively helps the pupil to discover, 
to explore, and to treasure reading. 
Cea 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for three 
days in one of the larger hotels during the 
A.A.S.A. Convention, you will, sooner or 
later, be served by no less than 60 persons. 
a 
JAPANESE with an abacus recently caused 
food for thought on modern arithmetic 
methods. Write Winston Flashes for “An 
Abacus Is A Necessity” written five years 
ago by authors of ArirHMetTic WE Use. 
mann 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ihe] te}, hie) 
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The Kentucky State Textbook Commission adopted the manuscript edition of our 
new Graves Handwriting Series for Grade One, and the Transition book (containing 
both manuscript and cursive writing) for Grade 2. Books 3 to 8 of the Graves Pro- 
gressive Handwriting were readopted. 


- 





The state is now furnishing these writing books free in Grades 2 to 6, I 
while the school patrons are purchasing Grades 1, 7, and 8. These are being 
ordered by dealers and schools through our distributors, Central School Supply 
Company, Louisville. 


Beginning reading will be promoted by the use of our manuscript book through- 


out Grade One, and subsequent cursive writing will not be retarded; in fact it will be 
helped, since pupils in learning manuscript are learning incidentally position at the 
desk and how to hold and use the pencil in writing. 
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Send in your order to our distributors for a complete supply of Grade 1, 
and help the reading as well as the writing. 


We offer free correspondence courses in manuscript and cursive writing to 
teachers whose classes are supplied with individual copies of the pupils books. 


Our attractive Manuscript and Cursive Wall Letter Charts are now avail- 
able. Capitals and tall letters are four inches high, white on black, and can be 
distinctly seen from any part of the ordinary schoolroom. The Manuscript 
Charts include illustration of hand holding chalk; the cursive charts include il- 
lustration of hand, arm, and pen. Price of each set, $1.00 postpaid. See re- 
duced copies above and below. Order of Central School Supply Company, 
Louisville. 
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Send to us for a free sample of our Keep-Neat Paper Holder with Handwriting 
Helps. This is an illustrated folder with two inside pockets, scoring forms, script 
copies, and instructions, attractively printed in two colors. It is unique, durable, and 
inexpensive. It has many handwriting helps. 
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Crisis 

The critical circumstances which con- 
front education in Kentucky and through- 
out the nation call for genuine statesman- 
ship. There are many factors which help 
to create the problems which prevail. A 
careful inventory of these problems and 
an analysis of proposals for their solu- 
tion are found in the excellent statement 
made by Dr. Willard Givens in a release 
from the National Education Association 
under the title “The Professional Way to 
Meet the Educational Crisis.” We quote 
from that statement: 

“The present school crisis has develop- 
ed over the past ten years—at first imper- 
ceptibly as the nation climbed out of 
the slough of depression, unheeded by 
the general public during the hectic 
prewar years despite the warnings of 
educational leaders, then gathering 
rapidly like an ominous storm in the 
1940’s as manpower demands mounted. 
Now we have the deluge and the crisis 
is manifested in deplorable school con- 
ditions thruout the United States. 

A number of teacher strikes have been 
in the headlines recently. These strikes 
are but symptoms of the malady now 
almost universally afflicting our public 
schools. There are other phases of the 
school crisis far more disastrous to the 
public welfare. 

The few teachers who have gone on 
strike have walked out of the schools in 
protest against conditions which seemed 
to them intolerable. These walkouts are 
of little significance as compared with 
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the steady exodus from the profession 
which has been going on for the past six 


years. During this period more than 
350,000 qualified teachers have left the 
profession over and above the losses ex- 
pected from normal causes. Without 
publicity they have been forced out of 
the profession because they could not 
live on their salaries as teachers and be- 
cause, as capable people, they could earn 
far more elsewhere. 

Here are some of the tragic results of 
low teacher salaries and the consequent 
teacher shortage: for thousands of class- 
rooms there are no teachers; thousands of 
classrooms are so overcrowded as to 
make good instruction impossible regard- 
less of the effort and ability of the teach- 
ers; in many communities teacher morale 
is low with serious effects upon the 
children; for millions of the nation’s 
children instruction is below standard be- 
cause unqualified persons have been 
pressed into service in at least 110,000 
classrooms. 

The shortage of qualified teachers, 
which produces these conditions, is due 
to two principal causes. The first is low 
salaries. Teachers are no longer willing 
to work for starvation wages. They re- 
fuse to stay in a profession which the 
public has so often rewarded with salaries 
less than those of the bar tender and the 
garbage collector. They know that the 
average salary paid teachers is $600 
less than the lowest salary paid to pro- 
fessional workers by the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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The second reason for the current 
shortage of qualified teachers—which 
does not promise to correct itself soon— 
is that too few capable young people, 
aware of the low salaries paid to teachers, 
are entering into preparation for the 
teaching profession. 


There are several steps which must be 
taken to stop the exodus of able teachers 
from the schools and to attract capable 
people into the profession: (1) greatly 
increased salaries for teachers, (2) great- 
er appreciation within the profession for 
work well done, (3) more opportunity 
for all teachers to participate democrati- 
cally in developing school policies, (4) 
greater respect for the teacher in the com- 
munity, (5) security of position as pro- 
vided under good tenure laws, (6) ade- 
quate retirement allowances, (7) addi- 
tional teachers to reduce overcrowded 
classes and relieve overworked teachers, 
and (8) good school buildings and 


modern equipment. 


The most urgent problem is that of 
adequate salaries. The immediate task 
of lifting salary levels for the teaching 
profession must be faced by each local 
professional association with the aid of 
its state education association and the 
National Education Association. Teach- 
ers should also work with non-teaching 
personnel in securing improved salaries 
and working conditions. 


We believe that qualified teachers 
should be bold and forthright in their 
insistence upon adequate salary sched- 
ules in keeping not only with cost of liv- 
ing trends but with the professional re- 
sponsibility and preparation required of 
them. 

Teachers will make most progress if 
they demonstrate professionalism and 
statesmanship. The vast majority of 
members of the teaching profession in the 
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United States are anxious to demonstrate 
these qualities. 

For these reasons a professional pat- 
tern for action in the current demand for 
better salaries and working conditions for 
teachers is presented. This statement 
points the way by which teachers can 
make most progress in the fight for pro- 
fessional salaries for professional peo- 
ple now and in the long run. 


I. An adequate educational opportunity 
for every child is imperative for the 
nation’s welfare. 


The teaching profession demands bet- 
ter educational opportunities for Ameri- 
can children because as individuals in 
a democratic country these children de- 
serve the good start in life that education 
provides. 

Furthermore, the United States dares 
not forget that nations are only as strong 
and as great as their people. We cannot 
long neglect our public educational sys- 
tem and expect 

to maintain our place of leadership in 

the world 

to continue as leaders in science and 

industry 

to free ourselves from ignorance, pre}- 

udice, and hate cults 

to build a higher standard of living 

for all 

to preserve our way of life as a free 

people. 

This country is amply able to support 
its schools. The national income in- 
creased 400 per cent from 1932 to 1944 
while school expenditures increased only 
12 per cent. 

Since the future of this nation depends 
first of all upon the development of 
human resources, continued financial 
neglect of public education can lead only 
to national disaster. 
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II. The profession and the public must 
raise professional standards and im- 
prove the services of the schools. 


Our teachers must be paid professional 
salaries if professional standards are to 
be raised and the services of the public 
schools improved. While salary in- 
creases are being sought by the teaching 
profession the time is right for teachers to 
take specific steps, personally and pro- 
fessionally, individually and collective- 
ly, to raise their own standards and to 
improve their services. 

The public as well as the teaching pro- 
fession has a responsibility, as salaries 
are raised, to take steps to insure better 
standards and services. The quality of 
professional service in the education of 
all the nation’s children should, and can 
be, raised to new and higher levels. Both 
the profession and the public must face 
squarely such issues as (1) careful 
selection of persons admitted to prepara- 
tion, certification, and appointment to 
the teaching profession, (2) the constant 
improvement of teacher education pro- 
grams, (3) the upgrading of all teachers 
to acceptable professional standards, (4) 
the elimination of substandard emer- 
gency teachers, (5) the enforcement of 
codes of ethics, and (6) professional 
group action which recognizes and en- 
courages high professional achievement. 


III. Teachers should keep contracts and 
agreements 


The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association provides: “A con- 
tract once signed should be faithfully 
adhered to until it is dissolved.” The 
Association does not endorse the break- 
ing of contracts by members of the teach- 
ing profession. When teachers break 
contract and strike, they deprive the 
children of the community of the educa- 
tional opportunity which they agreed to 
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IF and AND 


If you have fun 

In work you do 
And meet each day 
With eager zest 

To make that day 
A better one 


Than yesterday, 
You have the proof 
That you have found 
The task you need 


For happiness. 

But if each day 

Is met with dread, 
And grim despair 
Shuts out the light 
Of high resolve, 
And hope and cheer 
Fade out in gloom, 
And only ashes 
Cheerless and cold 
Rest on your heart, 
You have the proof 
Your lines of life 
Have been miscast, 
And you should séek 
Another field 
Where sunlight glows 
Within your Soul 
And beauty grows 
Along the path 

Of eagerness. 
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provide. Such teachers set an example 
of breaking faith which the teaching pro- 
fession cannot afford or justify. 

The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association also provides that 
“teachers should insist upon a salary 
schedule commensurate with social de- 
mands laid upon them by society.” 
Teachers have not only the right but the 
duty to insist upon contracts or agree- 
ments calling for salaries in keeping with 
their preparation and responsibility. 

It is professional for teachers to seek 
adjustments in salaries during current 
contracts if conditions justify increases. 

As teachers fulfill the terms of current 
contracts or agreements they should in- 
sist upon new contracts calling for sala- 
ries and working conditions which are ac- 
ceptable. 

IV. Teachers should insist upon profes- 

sional salaries 

The days of economic servitude and in- 
security for teachers must be brought to 
a close. Teachers must have public re- 
spect, professional earning power, and 
economic security. They must be able 
to afford professional study, books, 
travel, and other means of enriching their 
minds and renewing physical strength to 
meet the heavy and exacting daily tasks 
of the classroom. 

How much should a qualified teacher 
receive? The National Education As- 
sociation stands for a minimum annual 
salary of $2,400 for a qualified begin- 
ning teacher who is a college graduate. 

Beginning with the second year of 
teaching there should be increments lead- 
ing to a professional salary level for ex- 
perienced teachers ranging from $4,000 
to $6,000 per year. 

V. Teachers in all local school systems 
should seek adequate salaries thru 
professional group action 

Group action is essential today. The 
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former practice where teachers indi- 
vidually bargained with the superin- 
tendent of schools or the board of educa- 
tion for their salaries is largely past. 
For years there has been a steady move- 
ment in the direction of salary schedules 
applying to all teachers. 

In the present crisis, it is especially 
important that there be professional 
group action on salary proposals. A 
salary committee composed of capable 
and trusted members of the group is 
necessary. This committee should be 
chosen by the entire teaching group and 
should have full authority to represent 
and act for the local education associa- 
tion. This committee should be selected 
as early as possible each year. 

It is important that the teaching group 
give this committee full authority to act, 
and then stand back of it. At every step 
in the work of this committee the under- 
standing and support of school adminis- 
trators, board members, and the lay pub- 
lic are desirable. 

The first responsibility of such a com- 
mittee should be to make cooperatively 
a careful study of the present salary 
schedule and the financial resources of 
the school system. The second obliga- 
tion should be to formulate cooperatively 
a plan and submit it to the teaching group 
for approval. The plan may include a 
new salary schedule, it may call for im- 
provement in the existing schedule, or it 
may endorse continuation of the present 
schedule. The third responsibility of this 
committee should be cooperatively to 
obtain action by the board of education 
upon the committee’s proposal. 

In seeking adequate salaries, four 
general principles should be kept in mind 
by all teacher groups: 

1. Any understanding entered into with 
the local board of education must be 
in conformity with state laws. 
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2. Any understanding reached by the 
teacher group with the board of edu- 
cation should be approved by the 
board and then entered in its entirety 
in the minutes of the board of educa- 
tion. 

3. In those states with tenure or con- 
tinuing contract laws, care should be 
taken that dates set by law which serve 
to safeguard these rights are not 
ignored. 

4, During salary discussions teacher or- 
ganizations should exert their influ- 
ence to prevent unprofessional accept- 
ance of appointments replacing teach- 
ers involved. 


VI. Action on such agreements should be 
achieved thru democratic coopera- 
tion of teachers, administrators, 
board members, and other commu- 
nity leaders. 


a 

Greatest progress can be made when 
all teachers work together. By “teach- 
ers” we mean the entire professional staff 
of the school system. In every school sys- 
tem the administrator is the key to the 
problem of democratic participation on 
the part of teachers. The best current 
professional practice includes all mem- 
bers of the professional staff in the for- 
mulation of school policies. 

The most successful school adminis- 
trators are fellow workers with their 
teachers and true professional leaders. 
The good administrator serves as a vital 
and friendly connecting link between 
classroom teachers and the board of edu- 
cation and has the confidence of both 
groups. In this school crisis the super- 
intendent of schools has a special respon- 
sibility to give leadership both to his 
teachers and community. 

We believe that those who seek to place 
classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators in opposing camps do a disservice 


to the cause of education and to the 
teaching profession. 

Fortunately, in most communities, 
both classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators deserve and have the confidence 
of one another. In such situations, the 
best results are to be attained by con- 
structive, cooperative, and democratic ac- 
tion. 

The circle of cooperative action, how- 
ever, includes more than the professional 
educators. Parents and citizens have an 
even greater stake in the quality of edu- 
cation available for their children. 
Specific plans of organization for the 
combined efforts of teachers, adminis- 
trators, board members, and community 
leaders depend upon the local situation. 
The principle of long range cooperative 
planning among all these groups is ap- 
plicable everywhere. 


VII. More state and federal financial 
support for education is imperative 


State Financial Support 


Greater state support is imperative if 
the teacher shortage-salary crisis is to be 
met. There are limitations to local tax 
resources. Under today’s conditions, 
local communities alone cannot bear the 
full burden of school support. 

Many of the states recognize this and 
are contributing increasing amounts to 
the support of the public schools. This 
trend toward increased state school sup- 
port is one which must extend to all of the 
states and the proportionate amount pro- 
vided by the states must be increased. 
Under present day conditions the states 
are far more effective tax collecting 
agencies than the local units. And state 
support enables both the burdens and 
the benefits of the schools to be distrib- 
uted thruout the state in terms of re- 
sources and educational needs. 

The fact that state support is essential 
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is one more reason for considered action 
at the local level. The campaign for 
adequate school support must be carried 
beyond the confines of the community. 
Teachers must recognize that the most 
drastic move they can make locally will 
not result in the complete long range so- 
lution of their problem. 

State education associations are doing 
a magnificent job in leading the fight for 
adequate state minimum salary standards 
and for the development of state finance 
programs needed to support education. 
Local education associations everywhere 
can aid the cause by developing lay sup- 
port for the legislative programs of their 
respective state associations. 


Federal Aid for Education 


Federal aid is essential if adequate 
professional salaries are to be paid 
teachers, and if all of the nation’s chil- 
dren are to have educational opportuni- 
ties. In view of the present school crisis, 
it is imperative that additional federal 
aid for public education be provided by 
the Eightieth Congress. 

The federal government is siphoning 
off tremendous amounts of tax money 
from the states and local communities. 
More of these funds must go back into 
services of state and local governments. 
A reasonable program of federal aid for 
education is an undeniable obligation of 
the federal government in the present 

~critical period when the development of 
the nation’s human resources is at stake. 


Never before has there been as much 
general recognition on the part of leading 
laymen that the financial assistance of the 
federal government is essential. Both 
professional and lay organizations must 
unify their efforts in behalf of this leg- 
islation. Federal aid can be achieved by 
vigorous action by local, state, and na- 
tional leaders. 





VIII. Teachers will make most progress 
toward their objectives thru pro- 


fessional organization and by pro- — 


fessional methods 
As teachers of all the children of all 


the people, teachers can serve best if 
their organizational interests are free and 
independent of organic relationships with 
any special class or group in American 
society. 

A statement of the position of the Na- 
tional Education Association is found in 
the Annual Report of the Profession to 
the Public issued by the Executive Sec- 
retary in 1945: 

“A truly professional organiza- 
tion must be free to act on all pro- 
fessional matters with initiative and 
vigor. Altho cooperating closely 
with all other organizations and in- 
stitutions which have concern for the 
betterment. of American life thru 
education, a professional organiza- 
tion should retain its independence.” 
Immediately after World War I the 

profession faced a situation almost ex- 
actly parallel to our present teacher 
shortage-salary crisis. Then, too, there 
was a spasmodic move to get teachers to 
resort to nonprofessional methods. But 
the professional type of teacher organ- 
ization and method prevailed with the 
great majority of teachers. Over the 
years, our professional organizations— 
local, state, and national—have carried 
the burden of the fundamental educa- 
tional advancements which have been 
made. This historic fact is not a reason 
for complacency. It is a challenge to 
professional organizations to discharge 
the full measure of their present respon- 
sibilities. 

The National Education Association 
proposes a resolute and unremitting cam- 
paign in behalf of the welfare of the 
American public schools and of the 
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teachers who make them function. We 
believe that the American people— 
parent-teacher, labor, agriculture, busi- 
ness, women’s organizations, and all the 
other groups—are ready to support 
strong, well financed public schools. 


The American people must take vigorous 
and immediate steps to meet the present 
crisis and to build for the future. 


From week to week the price of neg- 
lecting the public schools is more fully 
realized. The people know the facts to- 
day as revealed by press and radio re- 
ports and even more acutely by the in- 
adequacies of many of the schools which 
their children attend. 

In some communities and states 
alarmed citizens and teachers working 
together have already taken steps to meet 
the crisis. Their farsighted action sets 
an example which should be universally 
followed thruout the nation. 

The solution rests with the people. The 
time has come when vigorous and for- 
ward looking action is imperative. 

First, local boards of education must 
act. Each community must immediately 
take stock of its own schools and its finan- 
cial resources. Steps should be taken 
now so as to affect budgets for the school 
year 1947-48. 

Second, state legislatures must act. In 
most states, legislatures are in session 
during the early months of 1947. The 
present crisis calls for immediate action 
and long-range planning. 

Third, the Congress of the United 
States must act. The Eightieth Congress 
cannot ignore the needs of so fundamen- 
tal an American institution as the public 
school. Congress must enact legislation 
providing the states sufficient funds to 
guarantee at least minimum edueational 
opportunities for all children. 


Professional Organization 
For Results 

We salute the leaders of local and state 
education associations for the signal vic- 
tories they are winning. Their wise and 
forceful leadership in solving hundreds 
of cases by constructive, democratic meth- 
ods is an example for the entire profes- 
sion. The teachers of the whole nation 
are being welded into compact, aggres- 
sive professional associations function- 
ing at local, state, and national levels.” 





K.E. A. 
CONVENTION 
will be held in 

LOUISVILLE 
APRIL 16, 17, 18 











Test Yourself 
(Turn to page 42 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 
1. What officials will be elected by the 
voters of Kentucky on November 4 of 
this year? 
What state legislators will be elected? 
What other important question will be 
determined at the polls on November 4 
of this year? 
What vote is required to call a constitu- 
tional convention? 
What are the purposes of the Parent- 
Teachers Association? 
How many P.T.A. members are there in 
Kentucky ? 
Who is the state president of the P.T.A.? 
What are the purposes of the National 
Education Association? 
9. How many members has the N.E.A.? 
10. How many Kentucky teachers are mem- 
bers of the N.E.A.? 
11. Who is president of the N.E.A.? 
12. Who is executive secretary of the 
N.E.A.? 
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HOW SCHOOLS USE MATERIALS 
ABOUT THER COMMUNITIES 


HEN a school studies its commun- 

ity, teaching materials come alive. 
Textbooks take on new meaning. The 
school discovers special-purpose mater- 
ials put out by government agencies, 
foundations, and other service groups. 
Teachers and students use the informa- 
tion of the textbooks and of the special- 
purpose materials in preparing a third 
kind — school-made materials. The 
school that studies its community uses 
still a fourth kind of teaching material 
—the community itself. 


Look Around You 


The things that make the community 
—people, institutions, physical environ- 
ment—are actual materials of instruction 
for teachers and students of a community 
school. 

For example, a science class is study- 
ing soil conservation. The gullies on an 
abandoned farm are an object lesson. 
The students learn the causes and see 
the effects of erosion. Then a member 
of the local Soil Conservation District 
shows them land he has reclaimed and 
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turned into productive pasture and wood- 
land. They learn the tragedy of soil loss, 
and they learn what must be done to save 
the soil. Thus the physical environment 
is used as instructional material. 

A class studying government learns 
from people and institutions in the com- 
munity. Commissioners, firemen, and 
policemen explain their duties. At the 
courthouse the students learn how taxes 
are collected, elections are conducted, 
and licenses are issued. They examine 
law-enforcement records, and these be- 
come the basis for further study of such 
problems as juvenile delinquency, im- 
prisonment, and parole. They observe 
the government of their community to 
get a pattern for student government. 
Their study of local government extends 
logically to a study of state, national, and 
world governments. 


Business firms of the community give 
employment to students of vocational 
education. Students learn to work by 
actually working, and are rated by their 
employers on the qualities that make for 
success. The businessmen confer often 
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with the vocational department of the 
school, and their experience and advice 
are instructional materials of a very prac- 
tical nature. The agriculture student 
uses his father’s farm for his projects. 
The home economics student finds that 
her home, the shopping center, the neigh- 
bors’ children, the public health depart- 
ment are sources of information—infor- 
mation that can be applied immediately. 

A combined class in mathematics, so- 
cial science, and English finds out how 
community agencies work. The students 
interview local representatives and watch 
them carry out their duties. They learn 
how the agencies can help people and 
improve communities. 

The community school seeks and stim- 
ulates the cooperation of every individual 


and every group in the community that: 


can contribute to the school’s objectives. 
The newspaper editor, the scout leader, 
the banker and the lawyer and the doctor, 
the minister, the veteran home from over- 
seas duty, the mother who sews and cooks 
and serves as chairman of the Red Cross, 
the father who is remodeling his house, 
the gardener who is growing new varie- 
ties of plants, the oldest inhabitant, rem- 
iniscing about early days—each is a 
source of information. The many clubs 
and agencies which work toward com- 
munity improvement are instructional 
materials too. 

Young children as well as older boys 
and girls enjoy looking around their 
community. They learn, they want to 
learn, and they use and remember what 
they learn. 


Make Your Own 


When students and teachers study their 
community, they begin to prepare ma- 
terials of their own. Very young chil- 
dren help make charts by telling of their 
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experiences; the teacher letters the charts, 
and the children draw illustrations. They 
practice spelling and reading from these, 
and build interest in community re- 
sources. They learn easily from school- 
made materials, because they are famil- 
iar with the language and the ideas. 

Older children print their own charts, 
make posters, write letters to get informa- 
tion, work out skits. In one school a 
third grade wants to earn some money to 
buy shrubs for the school grounds. The 
children have been learning how to take 
care of shoes, and they decide to start a 
shoe-shine business. This will serve two 
purposes—it will help the class financial- 
ly and it will develop good habits. The 
children follow directions for making 
boxes, then equip the boxes. Soon their 
sign appears in the hall: 


SHOES SHINED 
LITTLE SHOES—5c 
BIG SHOES—7c 


Interest in this enterprise spreads through 
the school, and the stand is well patro- 
nized. Business falls off a little, how- 
ever, when. all the grades have finished 
their work on the school grounds, for 
with grass and walks, there is less mud— 
and shoes are cleaner. The shoeshine 
boxes are teaching materials, as are the 
grass, the walks, and the shrubs. 
Children in a second grade grow 
hungry in the middle of the morning and 
find that their breakfasts are inadequate. 
They study food values and plan a class 
breakfast. The sixth grade helps prepare 
and serve the breakfast, and learns with 
the second grade what kinds of food 
children need. Later the children make 
a “movie” consisting of a strip of brown 
paper moved by broomstick rollers across 
the open side of a large box. The 
scenes, which all the children help to 
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draw, show kinds and sources of food, 
balanced meals, and food values. The 
breakfast and the moving picture are 
pleasant means of learning. 


Besides the more usual school-made 
materials, students may make plans for 
surveys, lists of questions, graphs, spot 
maps. These, like the experience charts 
of younger children, are studied by those 
who make them and by other students. 
Classes may take measurements, figure 
quantities and costs, learn to use tools 
and other equipment, hold interviews, 
attend citizens’ meetings, and report their 
findings. The products of these activities, 
and the activities themselves, are teach- 
ing materials. 


Write For Materials 


Many organizations are preparing 
special-purpose materials to be used in 
particular communities that have com- 
mon problems and similar resources. 





Malaria, for example, is a regional 
problem in the South, and malaria con- 
trol has been the subject of materials for 
schools and communities. One organiza- 
tion that has been active in research on 
this disease is the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which has published a number 
of valuable reports. The TVA and other 
agencies have also prepared many ma- 
terials about the economic resources of 


the South. 
The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is 


sponsoring an experiment, centered at the 
University of Kentucky, to improve food 
practices. One phase of the experiment 
is the preparation of instructional ma- 
terials about correct diet and food pro- 


_ duction, preservation, and storage. The 


books have been used, together with state- 
adopted texts, in selected experimental 
schools. They have also been made 
available to other schools which are using 
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special-purpose materials to broaden 
their educational programs. 

A series of readers for second-grade 
children is typical of the Sloan books. 
The series tells the story of a father, 
mother, and four children who must find 
a new way to make a living. The hills 
in which they live are cut over, and the 





sawmill has closed. The family learn to 
live from their farm. They plan and 
make a new garden, buy a milk goat, 
plant an orchard, build a fish pond, keep 
bees. Other Sloan books tell about rais- 
ing chickens, caring for milk, growing 
strawberries, canning and storing food, 
preparing food for the table, and many 
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other things the children of the region 
need to learn. Teachers’ guides tell how 
the Sloan materials may be used in re- 
lation to the other three kinds of mater- 
ials—how to observe food practices in the 
community, how to make materials at 
school, and how to select information 
from textbooks to increase the children’s 
understanding of food problems. 

An experiment in developing instruc- 
tional materials about housing, also 
financed by the Sloan Foundation, is be- 
ing carried on at the University of 
Florida and a third, about clothing, at the 
University of Vermont. 

Federal and state governments and 
educational agencies publish many 
special-purpose materials. Free or in- 
expensive printed material and audio- 
visual aids are available on such topics 
as wildlife, water, soil, and other natural 
resources, agriculture, home-making, 
health, housing, and cooperatives. Some 
advertising publications are of value. 
(Some sources for this kind of material 
are listed on pages 19 and 42.) 


Open Your Text 


Textbooks are meant to be used in 
every kind of community. They contain 
a body of common knowledge without 
which no one is truly educated. This 
kind of knowledge is essential to success- 
ful community study. Literature, his- 
tory, the cultures of other nations, the 
fine arts, the laws of science—all have 
bearing on what is happening and will 
happen in the smallest community. 
Teachers must help students apply gen- 
eral textbook information to their own 
lives in their own community, and must 
recognize opportunities to use textbooks 
in connection with the other three kinds 
of instructional materials. 
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Blend All Four 


The successful teacher in a community 
school understands the relationships be- 
tween the four kinds of materials, and 
learns when, where, and how much to use 
each kind. Using current interests as a 
starting point, this teacher follows 
through with carefully planned and wise- 
ly directed activities. 

Sam’s teacher is a successful teacher. 
She has learned “when, where, and how 
much.” For example: “Sam’s house 
burned down last night!” the children of 
this rural school announce excitedly one 
morning. “I know,” the teacher answers. 
“T went to see Sam’s mother this morning 
before school. All of Sam’s clothes were 
burned. And the family lost all their 
furniture, and the food they had canned 
and stored for winter.” 

When Sam comes back to school in 
borrowed clothing, the children cluster 
around him. “How did it start?” they 
ask. But Sam doesn’t know. Later in 
the day they all decide to learn what 
causes fires and how to prevent them. 


1. They Look Around Them. The 
children and their teacher talk to the in- 
surance agent and a contractor. They 
make a list of fire hazards and check 
the school and their own homes. They 
discuss fire prevention. 


2. They Make Some Materials. Com- 
mittees make signs and posters, write 
letters to get information, prepare an 
article for the local newspaper, report at 
a meeting of their parents. 


3. They Write for Teaching Materials. 
Sam’s cousin finds an unsafe chimney at 
home. The teacher learns where to get 
bulletins on repairing chimneys, and the 
children write for some. They study 
these and a committee plans the rebuild- 
ing of the chimney. 
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4. They Use Their Texts. Their science 
texts help them understand what fire is, 
what types of ‘construction burn most 
easily, how fire is extinguished. Texts 
for social studies tell them of fire’s use- 
fulness as well as the destruction it 
causes. Literature describes for them the 
Great Fire of London, the Chicago Fire, 
and the burning house that gave us roast 
pig. Arithmetic helps them to find the 
cost of rebuilding the chimney and to 
plan it according to sketches in the bulle- 
tin. Language texts show them how to 
write letters and plan discussions. 


Plan Carefully 


Careful planning is necessary to keep 
a proper balance of the four kinds of 
materials, and guidance in the use of 
the materials is essential. Complicated 
and lengthy community surveys are apt 
to bog down, and haphazard studies die 
in confusion. School-made materials can 
degenerate into mere busywork, both in 
their making and in their use. The selec- 
tion of special-purpose materials is im- 
portant; their value to students depends 
upon their suitability. Textbooks must 
be used skillfully or their contents will 
become another “lesson” to be recited— 
and forgotten. 








WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM!” 


Begin $1,756 - $3,021 A Year 
Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of your 
training and education. Veterans get preference. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1,756 to $3,021 a 
year to start, with short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. E 60, 
Rochester 4, N. Y., for free thirty-two page book with 
list of positions for teachers. You will get full par- 
ticulars telling what to do to prepare for appointment. 











— FREE BOOKS — 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING, is the best book 
selection and buying catalog published. Contains 
6,000 titles for all ages, described and classified. 
Our Free Book offer is explained in detail on 
page 3. Send for your copy today! Absolutely 
free! Follett Book Co., Dept. 643—1255 So. 








Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


YOURS . for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from K.E.A.’s Advertisers. 

21a. Teach-O-Discs classroom recordings 
catalogue. This is a carefully selected library 
of the great classics of English literature and 
dramatization of momentous events in Ameri- 
can history. Classroom recordings for use in 
Junior and Senior High Schools and Upper 
Elementary Grades. (Popular Science 
Monthly) 

22a. Aviation in the Elementary Grades. 
Activities units developed in Summer Work- 
shops for use in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. Also includes Air World Edu- 
cation References for elementary teachers 
(TWA) 

23a. Time and Place Aviation for Second- 
ary Schools. Studies and working units on 
“Time Flies” and “Maps of Today.” Also 
includes Air World Education Reference for 
secondary teachers. (TWA) 

24a. Nutrition Education. A handbook for 
the Administrator suggests plans for imple- 
menting a community-school nutrition and 
health program. A manual for teachers— 
contains basic nutrition information, goals 
for a nutrition and health education program 
and suggested activities units and bibliogra- 
phies for the primary, intermediate and upper 
elementary levels. * (General Mills) 

29a “Guide to Good Reading” is a catalog 
of the best books for all ages. Contains 6,000 
titles, described and classified (Follett Book 
Co.) 

76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading is 
dedicated to the curiosity of the American peo- 
ple. It has just been extensively revised and 
somewhat enlarged. The -new edition will 
contain 450 questions and answers and will 
have new illustrations throughout. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads.) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
2la 22a 23a 24a 29a 76 
Name 
Address City State 
Subject taught 
School address 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Presented at the Twenty-Third Annual Edu- 
cational Conference and Twelfth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Memorial Hall — 
University of Kentucky, November 29, 1946. 


A MAJORITY of the boys and girls of 
this country go into business after 
leaving school. It is, therefore, important 
that the schools should know what busi- 
ness thinks and expects of them, so that 
they might better prepare our children 
for business life. 

When asked to comment on this prob- 
lem, I realized that my own point of view 
might not be representative of the busi- 
ness community. I, therefore, conducted 
a sort of Gallup Poll among my business 
acquaintances, both in Retailing and in 
Industry, in order to obtain a broad base 
of opinion. What follows, therefore, is 
the general attitude of business toward 
the schools. With most of it, I agree 
wholeheartedly. 

Picture, if you will, a deep chasm, on 
one side of which are the schools and on 
the other, business. There are three 
ways of getting across that chasm: (1) 
By jumping across. (2) By climbing 
down to the bottom on one side and up on 
the other. (3) By building a bridge 
across the chasm. 
~ The jumping across method is danger- 
ous and uncertain. Lloyd George once 
said that the most dangerous thing a man 
can do is to try to jump across a chasm in 
two jumps. 

The second method is laborious and 
costly and, in my opinion, unnecessary. 

It is the third approach, the building 
of a bridge across that chasm, which I 
would heartily recommend. That bridge 
should be built of three components: The 
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A Business Man Looks At The Schools 


Highlights of an Address by 
Harry W. SCHACTER, 
President, Kaufman Straus Co. 


first, a better understanding on the part 
of the student of the total function of our 
economy. The second, better training 
in the schools of necessary aptitudes for 
business. The third, and most important, 
better training in the schools of proper 
attitudes toward business. 

Let us consider each of these three 
components. The average business man 
feels that students generally do not un- 
derstand the function of our economy — 
the place that Industry and Commerce 
and the Services have in the total picture. 
The result is that a student coming into 
business often wanders about like a lost 
soul. He has the feeling that he doesn’t 
belong. If the schools were to teach a 
fuller understanding of our economic 
system, the student would see himself as 
a part of a whole system when he enters 
business. He would not only have a 
greater feeling of mental security at the 
start — a feeling of proper orientation 
— but he could more readily see the di- 
rection in which he was going, as well as 
his ultimate objective and the possibili- 
ties of reaching it. Our schools ought to 
invite business men in their communities 
to lecture to the students on this all im- 
portant matter, as a supplement to the 
regular courses. 

As for the second component of the 
bridge — the development of necessary 
aptitudes, business expects comparative- 
ly little from the schools but, I must con- 
fess, that very often it doesn’t even get 
that little. I am speaking of simple 
things like basic arithmetic, spelling and 
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penmanship. In practically every busi- 
ness endeavor a knowledge of all of these 
is essential. Yet, if you could see the 
handwriting on saleschecks written by 
some of our high school students, you 
would realize how lacking some of our 
schools have been in their teaching. 

As for simple arithmetic, we recently 
had in our store a situation that will help 
me make my point. We raised the dis- 
count to our employees on their personal 
purchases from 10% to 15%. The 
salesclerks have to compute that discount 
on each sale made to the employees. We 
found it necessary to publish a printed 
chart to show what the 15% discount 
would be on $1.00 — $1.50 — $2.00 
etc. When I investigated into the need 
for this, I found that some of our em- 
ployees had had difficulty in computing 
the discount even when it was 10%. 

As for spelling, some of our people 
are so woefully weak that it seems hard to 
believe that they have had any education 
at all. 

In addition to the above, a good many 
of the business men with whom I have 
spoken feel that there should be at least 
one subject of practical business applica- 
tion, even in the Liberal Arts course. 
Some feel that the Antioch idea of having 
students work during part of their college 
career, would be most helpful. 

These may be simple things and per- 
haps they are taken for granted by school 
people. Yet, if they could realize how 
important these things are in business, 
and how lacking many students are in 
these simple fundamentals, they would 
address themselves more vigorously to 
the problem. 

The most important component of the 
bridge, however, is the training of stu- 
dents in proper attitudes toward business. 
The period through which we are going 
is one of change and reconversion. We 
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have just come from a lush period where 
people got ahead very quickly and made 
much more money than they ever thought 
they could. They must now reconvert 
their attitudes to more normal times. It 
is imperative that-they should, for we 
find that most students today are much 
too impatient to get ahead, often faster 
than their capabilities will permit. They 
have no patience to stick to the job. The 
Doctor has to go through a period of In- 
ternship. So, in effect, does the Lawyer. 
Yet, in business there seems to be a feel- 
ing that no apprenticeship is necessary. 
Everyone wants to start as an executive. 

Then too, many students have a dis- 
torted idea of the value of money and 
how to handle it. That, too, will have to 
be changed. 

To improve the student’s attitude to- 
ward business and to make the way for 
the student in business easier, the schools 
must intensively train their students to 
have: 

1. A serious attitude toward their job. 

2. A sense of responsibility toward the 

job. 

3. A sense of satisfaction in a job well 

done. 

4, The ability to concentrate. 

5. The ability to give attention to de- 

tails. 

6. The ability to follow directions ac- 

curately. 

7. The ability to work out a problem 

independently. 

8. Very importantly, the ability to fol- 

low through. 

9. The ability to work smoothly in “a 

group. 

If these attitudes could be instilled by 
the schools in the minds and hearts of 
the students, it would be of incalculable 
value both to students and to business. 
Business would be more satisfied with 
the work of the student, and the student 
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would have a much better chance of get- 
ting ahead. 

A special word of advice: It is clearly 
recognized that Personnel has become, or 
is fast becoming, the No. 1 Problem in 
every business organization. There is 
no field in business which today offers a 
better opportunity for the school grad- 
uate. I, therefore, urge that all Colleges 
set up courses in Personnel work, and 
that even the High Schools teach some of 
the basic principles of the Personnel job. 

A number of business men have these 
additional specific complaints about our 
schools: 

1. That the schools are overcrowded. 

2. That there is no separation of the 
good from the bad students, and 
that the good student is, therefore, 
retarded. 

3. That there is too much homework 
and, therefore, there is too much 
work put on parents who haven’t 
the time, or perhaps the knowledge, 
to help their children. 

Perhaps the greatest criticism made 
by business is the calibre of teachers. In 
business as well as in education you get 
what you pay for. Indeed, it has often 
been a source of amazement to me that 
we have gotten so many excellent teach- 
ers, considering how little we pay them. 
Business men feel that the calibre of our 
teachers should be raised by: 

1. Raising scholastic standards in the 

Teachers’ Colleges. 

2. Having higher educational require- 
ments for teachers. 

3. Having higher standards of teach- 
ing performance. 

4. Last, and by no means least, having 
pay commensurate with jobs. 

Business men would wholeheartedly 
support increased pay for teachers if 
they felt they were getting the proper 
calibre of people to teach their children. 
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Recently, an article in Readers Digest 
pointed out that garbage tippers, in some 
communities, earned more money than 
teachers. This is an evil which calls for 
correction. I feel, however, that Educa- 
tion is “On the March” in Kentucky, and 
that that correction will come. Consider- 
ing the difficulties that face our schools 
in Kentucky, it is surprising how well 
many of them are doing. 

While it is important to get more 
money for the schools, I think it is equal- 
ly important to know what the schools 
will do with the money when they get it. 
Curriculums must be revaluated, partic- 
ularly in terms of getting the student 
ready for a business career, and general- 
ly to prepare him to become a member of 
society as a whole. 

I cannot close without a plea both to 
school people and to business men, that 
they, too, should bridge the chasm be- 
tween them, for there is indeed a real 
chasm. Interestingly enough, that chasm 
is born of an inferiority complex on both 
sides. Many business men feel this in- 
feriority because of the superior educa- 
tion and cultural background of the 
school people. Many school people feel 
this inferiority because of the financial 
success of the business man. If that 
chasm were to be bridged, and a better 
understanding reached between business 
men and school people, I think both sides 
would soon lose their inferiority com- 
plex. Each side would be more than 
eager to help the other. Both would gain, 
as people always do from better under- 
standing. 

Business men, generally speaking, are 
rather shy on the subject and need to be 
wooed by the school people. But the 
business man will readily respond. The 
school people will have to make the first 
overtures. I urge them to do so. They 
will find it eminently rewarding. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 








John W. Brooker, Director 


Facing the Facts 

The K. E. A. Board of Directors at a 
recent meeting respectfully petitioned 
Governor Willis to call a special session 
of the Kentucky General Assembly for 
the purpose of appropriating from the 
surplus funds in the state treasury an 
amount sufficient to provide an increase 
of $500 in the annual salary of each 
teacher in Kentucky retroactive to Jan- 
uary Ist, 1947. In taking such action, 
the Board of Directors is merely facing 
the facts and is taking steps to avert 
catastrophe in public education in Ken- 
tucky. 

Teachers are leaving the profession in 
large numbers, one of every three per- 
sons now teaching in the state is an 
emergency teacher and the present emer- 
gency is even more critical than it was 
during the war. A complete breakdown 
of our public ‘schools is threatened un- 
less the salaries of teachers are increased 
to meet the increased cost of living. Cer- 
tainly the situation will grow worse unless 
action is taken promptly. 

Simultaneously with its request to 
Governor Willis to call a special legisla- 
tive session for immediate relief, the 
Board of Directors announced the initia- 
tion of studies in the fields of school 
finance, school attendance, teacher wel- 
fare and related subjects looking toward 
the 1948 Legislature. Chief among the 
items to be studied is that of preparing 
legislation which will guarantee a_be- 
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ginning salary of $2,400 for twelve 
months employment for a teacher who 
holds a certificate based on college grad- 
uation, such salary to be up-graded and 
down-graded according to training and 
experience. 

President .Adron Doran has appointed 
committees representing all levels of 
education to work with the K. E. A. 
Planning Board and to give intensive 
study to each of these topics. These com- 
mittees have already held meetings and 
are at work seeking to determine what 
legislative changes are needed to remedy 
the present deplorable condition. The 
results of their work will be made avail- 
able to the K. E. A. Delegate Assembly 
at the April convention when it meets to 
officially adopt the K. E. A. Legislative 
Program for 1948. 

J. W. B. 


Kentucky's Constitution 


Do you know that it ‘is illegal for 
women to vote under our state constitu- 
tion, even though they have been voting 
for twenty-five years? That Section 145 
which denies women the right to vote 
still remains in our state constitution in 
spite of the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Section 145 of our state constitution 
reads in part: “Every male citizen of the 
United States of the age of twenty-one 
years, who has resided in the state one 
year, and in the county six months, and 
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in the precinct in which he offers to vote 
sixty days, next preceding the election, 
shall be a voter in said precinct and not 
elsewhere.” 

The Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, pro- 
posed in 1919 and adopted in 1920 reads 
as follows: “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of sex. Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 

Do you know that the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction must be 
elected by popular vote for a term of 
four years, that no qualifications are pre- 
scribed for this officer except that he shall 
be at least 30 years of age and a resident 
of the state at least two years next be- 
fore his election and that he is ineligible 
to succeed himself in office? 

Section 91 of our state constitution 
reads in part as follows: “A Treasurer, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Register of 
the Land Office, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Labor and Statistics, Secretary 
of State, Attorney-General and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, shall be 
elected by the qualified voters of the State 
at the same time the Governor is elected, 
for the term of four years, each of whom 
shall be at least thirty years of age at the 
time of his election, and shall have been 


“a resident citizen of the State at least 


two years next before his election.” 


Section 93 reads in part as follows: 
“The Treasurer, Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Secretary of State, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Labor and Statistics, At- 
torney-General, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Register of the Land 
Office shall be ineligible to re-election 
for the succeeding four years after the 
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expiration of the term for which they 
shall have been elected.” 

Do you know that there are many other 
provisions in our state constitution that 
are just as obsolete and restrictive as 
those quoted above? Citizens of Ken- 
tucky will be given an opportunity on 
November 4 of this year to determine 
whether or not we shall have a new state 


constitution. What do you think? 
J. W.B. 


What Shall be the K.E.A. 
Legislative Program for 1948? 


, ines task of drafting a legislative pro- 
gram to be presented to the next ses- 
sion of the State General Assembly 
should be a matter of the utmost concern 
to every member of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. Only by the full par- 
ticipation of every member can we finally 
agree upon a program that represents the 
best thinking of our profession and that 
will command the respect and support of 
the lay public as well as that of the pro- 
fession. 

President Adron Doran and the K.E.A. 
Board of Directors have taken the lead. 
In cooperation with Supt. John Fred 
Williams and the State Department of 
Education, a series of district education- 
al conferences were held throughout the 
state just prior to the holidays. Present 
at each meeting were representative 
school people, — administrators, super- 
visors, attendance officers and teachers. 
The chief topic considered was “What 
shall be the K.E.A. Legislative Program 
for 1948?” 

Many suggestions and recommenda- 
tions were made. There were some con- 
flicts, but in general there was a striking 
uniformity and similarity of thinking. 
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Attendance at 1946 District Education Association 
Planning Conferences 





Number of 











Education District eu ee eer: so ag ap lve 
FIRST 24 22 55 
SECOND 20 17 76 
THIRD 23 20 63 
FOURTH 26 21 60 
FIFTH 11 9 85. 
M.C.E.A. 16 12 30 
U.C.E.A. 18 16 38 
U.K.R.E.A. - 10 9 ‘ aa 
C.K.E.A. 45 26 61 
E.K.E.A. 31 17 48 
N.K.E.A. 26 18 41 
TOTALS 250 187 588 

















A careful record was made of the pro- 
ceedings and recommendations adopted 
at each conference. This record has been 
presented to the K.E.A. Board of Di- 
rectors and Planning Board and is now 
being carefully studied. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Planning Board to at- 
tempt to coordinate and harmonize the 
various proposals and to make specific 
recommendations to the Board of Direct- 
ors. The Directors, prior to the K.E.A. 
Convention in April, will give further 
thought and study to the recommenda- 
tions of the Planning Board and will 
draft the legislative program in form for 
the consideration of the K.E.A. Delegate 
Assembly, which will meet on April 17 
and 18. The legislative program as fi- 
nally adopted by the Delegate Assembly 
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February, 


will constitute the official request of the 
Kentucky Education Association to the 
General Assembly of Kentucky in Jan- 
uary 1948. 


This, briefly, is the procedure which is 
being followed in the preparation of the 
program. It is the sincere desire of 
President Doran and other K.E.A. of- 
ficials that this program shall represent 
the concensus of the best thought and 
judgment of the entire teaching profes- 
sion of Kentucky. Every member of the 
K.E.A. is invited to write to this office or 
to any K.E.A. officer and to offer sug- 
gestions concerning the program. Only 
in this way can the wishes of all be made 
known and be given consideration in the 
determination of the official program of 
our association. If you have any ideas 
on this important matter, will you not 
write today? 

J. W. B. 
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Dr. John W. Carr Celebrates 
Eighty-Seventh Birthday 


x “Schoolmaster” for seventy years, 

Dr. John W. Carr, “Grand Old 
Man” and president emeritus of Murray 
State College, celebrated his 87th birth- 
day at Murray on Friday, December 13, 
working on his “History of the College.” 


First president of Murray State when 
it began its existence as a “normal 
school” in 1923, Dr. Carr is now presi- 
dent emeritus of the college. Hale and 
hearty, he works practically every day on 
the history he is writing of the college. 

Dr. Carr was born December 13, 1859, 
in Lawrence County, Indiana. Eighty 
years ago on October 8, Johnny Carr 
went to school for the first time — and he 
has been in a school room ever since. At 
the age of seventeen, his career as a 
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L. J. Hortin, 


Professor of Journalism 
Murray State Teachers College 


young “Hoosier Schoolmaster” began in 
Greene County, Indiana. 

He was high school principal at 
Bloomington, Indiana, and at Muncie, 
Indiana, from 1885 to 1890, and super- 
intendent of public schools at Anderson, 
Indiana, at Dayton, Ohio, and Bayonne, 
New Jersey, 1890-1916. 

After school and war work at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston, South Car- 
olina, Dr. Carr came to Kentucky where 
he was connected with the State Depart- 
ment of Education from 1920-1923. He 
served as president, dean, president 
again, then dean and now president 
emeritus of Murray State. The John 
Wesley Carr Health Building on the cam- 
pus is dedicated in his honor. 

He has the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Indiana and the 
Ph.D. from New York University. Hav- 
ing been president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1906, he is the oldest 
living ex-president of that department. 
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CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Washington : 
All Western states. Best opportunities in Pacific Coast states and Alaska. Registration free. 


UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT SINCE 1909 
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Kimblerquiz 


1. Q. My husband was a teacher. He 
died in November. His Superin- 
tendent said he had neglected to file 
a retirement form appointing a bene- 
ficiary. Please tell me whether I may 
draw anything from the Retirement 
System and if so, how do I go about 
it? 

A. In the absence of a beneficiary, 
his account is payable to the admin- 
istrator of his estate. The balance 
of his account is $423.31. If no ad- 
ministrator has been appointed, we 
can legally pay the account, since it 
is less than $750.00, without admin- 
istration to a person appointed by 
your County (Probate Court) Judge. 


. Q. I am 68 and will retire at the 
close of this school. I do not need 
my annuity at this time, so I may 
not ask for it until I am 70. What 
will I gain or lose by waiting? 

A. If you retire June 30, 1947 your 
annuity will be $673.36 with an ac- 
tuarial value of $7,598.00. If you 
wait to age 70 to apply for your an- 
nuity, you will receive $720.00 per 
year with an actuarial value of $7,- 
598.00. 

If one could be sure that he would 
live a normal expectancy, there 
would be no difference in your case. 
However, since death is a probabili- 
ty, we should not recommend that 
you wait. 


. Q. I do not want to wait until 70 to 
retire. If I retire at age 65, I can 
enjoy my retirement more. Refer 
to my account and service record 
and let me know what additional 
provision I must make in order to 


have a sure income of $150.00 per 
month. 

A. If you continue at your present 
salary or better, at age 65 your an- 
nuity will be $1,080.00 which is 
$90.00 per month. You would, 
therefore, need to provide $60.00 
per month privately. See your life 
insurance agent. 


. Q. I began teaching in Indiana in 


1938 and came to Kentucky in 1942 
at the age of 27. I joined the Re- 
tirement plan and paid 2% for four 
years; now I am asked to pay 3%. 
How is this? 

A. The Retirement Law was amend- 
ed last year, effective July 1, 1946, 
to base the percentage of contribu- 
tion on “attained” age instead of 
“entrance” age, and the benefits in- 
creased accordingly. You should 
pay 3% to age 40, after which you 
should pay 4%. Under the amend- 
ed Law you may transfer your serv- 
ice credit from Indiana to Kentucky 
by paying the contribution (2%) 
you would have paid for 1940-1942 
had you been teaching in Kentucky, 
plus 3% compound interest. 


. Q. I joined the Army in August, 
’ 1942, and was discharged in Decem- 


ber, 1945, and began teaching in 
January, 1946.’ Look at my papers 
and advise me. 

A. You are in membership in good 
standing, and in 1945-46 we re- 
ceived five contributions for your ac- 
count. You are paying 3% which 
is correct. To receive credit for the 
Army service of three years and four 
months, deposit, within three years 
after discharge, $20.25 per year and 
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$2.25 per month for the four months, 
plus 3% compound interest from the 
end of each year to date of payment. 
Receipt will be returned to you and 
credit recorded. 


. Q. I married and thought I wouldn’t 


teach any more and withdrew my ac- 
count in 1942. I had 12 years of 
prior service credit. I am teaching 
this year, but I can’t find my Prior 
Service Certificate. What should I 
do? 

A. You could redeposit your ac- 
count and reinstate your service 
credit, but you were absent from 
teaching more than three years. 
You quit teaching in 1942. You 
have lost your service credit by with- 
drawing your account, which might 
have been left in the Teachers’ Sav- 
ings Fund during an absence of not 
more than six years. File Form A-2 
and enter as a new teacher without 
service credit. You can accumulate 
20 years of service by age 55, even 
now. 
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YES § IT'S POSSIBLE . « « e 


‘ee e to insure that your high school 
seniors have mastered English before 
graduation! 


Such assurance is yours by using Haer- 
low's GRAMMAR AND USAGE workbooks -- 
"The Shorter Course" and “Most Common 
Difficulties". They give high school 
seniors an unusually thorough, inten- 
sive second semester grammar review. 


Write now for Weday free examina- 
tion copies, Also ask to see Harlow's 
widely-used CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE TESTS} 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. 
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Q. What becomes of a member’s ac- 
count if she dies and no notice is sent 
to the System? 

A. It is credited with interest each 
month for three years, after which 
it is inactive for 10 years. If no 
claim is made for it in the 13 years, 
it is transferred (forfeited) to the 
Guarantee Fund which is the fund 
receiving surpluses, interest, profits, 
and gifts. © 


. Q. Can a member who has 30 years 


of service credit quit teaching at 55 
and wait until 60 to receive his an- 
nuity? 

A. In such a case the member should 
pay his dues whether he is teaching 
or not for at least two years, to age 
57. He would then be eligible to re- 
tire at age 60. One can never wait 
more than three years to retire. 


Q. I have taught 36 years in the 
public schools of Kentucky and con- 
tinuously since 1940. I am now 68 
and want to retire at the close of my 
school. Am I eligible? 

A. According to your statements. 
you are eligible. You have not filed 
a Service Form A-1. Get one at your 
Superintendent’s Office and get his 
assistance in filing it. When we re- 
ceive it, proper application form for 
retirement will be mailed to you. 
We have received your retirement 
dues regularly and you have paid 
in $137.07. 


Q. Can I retire for disability and 
teach in another state? 
A. You cannot. 
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The Clay In Our Hands 


Too many teachers can’t see how to 
properly mold our current supply of 
adolescent clay — Why? It is probably 
on account of the statistical mud in their 
eyes. Is modern youth hopeless? No! 
A million times NO! Modern pupils are 
a promising lot and for an aging peda- 
gogue to think otherwise is merely a 
symptom of his own decay. 

I used to tell the recruits, in my school 
for auxiliary military police at the atom- 
ic bomb plant, that when too many peo- 
ple acted rude there was something 
wrong with the officer. On one of the old 
Edison phonograph records, Uncle Josh 
was relating his army experiences. On 
one occasion everybody got out of step 
but him and they put him in the guard 
house for it. What was his trouble? .. . 
When everybody got out of step but him, 
it was he that was wrong. Likewise, 
when everybody in a community gets out 
of tune except the school teacher, it is 
time for the teacher to be re-tuned. 

To the professional fault-finder’s raspy 
vocabulary a new word was added some 
years ago — “Delinquent” (a sixty-four- 
dollar word meaning roughneck). Then 
like an active boy with a new pocket 
knife, this self-appointed critic (human 
buzzard) began whittling on everything 
and everybody. After a flood of rebuffs 
from those able to defend themselves, 
the fault-finder followed the line of least 
resistance and concentrated his unwhole- 
some efforts on those who wouldn’t likely 
read his slurring remarks — and had 
neither voice nor means of retaliation if 
they did read them, namely: American 
youngsters. It was then that the new 
word was limited to “Juvenile” Delin- 
quent. 


R. W. HamiLton, 
Western Jr. H. S., Louisville 


In its revised form, many ministers 
were now willing to adopt the term. It 
offered a perpetual source of illustrative 
material which could be neatly sand- 
wiched into any extemporaneous ha- 
rangue without stepping on the toes of 
those who dropped folding money into 
the collection plate. 

In like manner, the daily press saw in 
juvenile delinquency an unfailing supply 
of gall that could be used any day in the 
week to round out an editorial page when 
the routine discussions on John L. Lewis, 
Joe Stalin and price controls were too 
skimpy to chink up the columns. Chil- 
dren didn’t read the editorial page any- 
way. 

It was about this time that a few school 
keepers began to play with the magic 
words and juvenile delinquency was 
aired out in the classrooms. The modern 
child was plainly told that he was the 
worst brat of which history bore record. 
Why did teachers ever fall into this 
error? The answer is simple. Inade- 
quate salaries had made them mad at the 
material with which they- worked. In 
1923 farmer Jones liked hogs. When 
one of his hogs crawled out through a 
crack in the fence, he hurried to get some 
corn or buttermilk to toll it back. That’s 
when pork-on-the-hoof sold for twenty 
cents a pound. In 1933, after the price 
of unholy swine had dropped below the 
five cent mark, when another little Porky 
crawled out through the same fence, 
farmer Jones hurried to get a rock or a 
shotgun to chase the fugitive — and he 
didn’t care which way it ran. 
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Consequently, teachers — preachers 
— writers — speakers have given mod- 
ern youngsters a beastly reputation. Yet 
bad as it seems, this is merely an example 
of history repeating itself. Twenty-five 
years ago an older crop of grown-ups 
were uttering remarks just as unkind and 
slanderous about them. Believe it or 
not, every generation of adults since the 
dawn of history has contended that their 
particular crop of children was beyond 
hope. And twenty-five years hence a 
new crop of adults will be condemning 
the next generation of youngsters. 

There is a universal tendency for peo- 
ple to forget about their own youthful 
misbehavior after they have become mel- 
lowed with age. This human weakness 
keeps the world well supplied with 
chronic fault-finders and calamity howl- 

-ers. However, it is poor psychology no 
matter how many teachers may be guilty 
of such a common mistake. To give a 
child a bad name all-too-often causes him 
to try hard to live down to it. While to 
speak highly of the same individual gives 
him a good reputation to defend. 

Granting that too much tolerance is 
merely one form of indifference, more 
flies can be caught with molasses than 
will ever be snared with quinine. Phy- 
siologists, psychologists and sociologists 
are pretty well agreed that: An optimis- 
tic outlook is absolutely essential for phy- 
sical, mental and social health. Conse- 

«quently, teachers who are bitter inside 
and always looking at the dark side of 
everything (especially children) have al- 
ready started dying in the head and in 
the heart. 

Permit me to ask three questions for 
illustrative purposes in order to have a 
basis for discussing this exaggerated ju- 
venile delinquency problem. First: “Are 
the winters as cold now as they were 
when our older people were children?” 


Think back to the days when you were a 
youngster. Try to recall how many 
snows fell and how deep they were — 
how thick the ice froze — how heavy the 
mittens and woolen socks you wore — the 
fur cap with the ear flaps — and how 
Santa Claus traveled by sleigh. Natural- 
ly, most middle-aged people contend that 
the winters are gradually getting warmer. 

Very well, now number two: “Are the 
people as big, and strong, and sturdy as 
they were in the good old days?” Go 
back again to your childhood and see if 
you can’t recall those old husky square- 
shouldered, hairy-chested pioneers who 
wielded a five-pound axe in clearing 
away the virgin forests . . . Then in your 
imagination compare them with the little, 
spindling, narrow-shouldered, finicky 
mollycoddles roaming around on our 
city streets today. Quite a difference 
isn’t there? Likewise, most middle-aged 
people will argue that the human race is 
gradually getting a little softer and a 
little weaker. 

Now for number three: “Are people 
in general as sound morally as they were 
when you were a child?” You no doubt 
remember back before the smoking craze 
and the drinking craze struck girls — 
when they wore more clothes — when 
they had to be home at a certain time — 
and when they were careful not to say 
words which didn’t sound nice. You re- 
member when boys did more working 
and less spending — when they didn’t 
hang around beer joints and road houses 
like gnats around a street lamp — when 
they obeyed their parents and had more 
respect for the aged — when people ac- 
tually meant: “until death do us part” as 
they joined hands in the holy bonds of 
matrimony — and so on. Therefore, 
most middle-aged people actually and 
sincerely believe that humanity in gen- 
eral is gradually drifting down to a lower 
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moral level. Very well, now let us brief- 
ly analyze the matter. 


To my way of thinking — if you 
thought a negative answer for any of the 
questions you were slightly in error. 
Deep down in our hearts we suppose 
these things have changed, when in real- 
ity they have moved along in practically 
the same direction while the change has 
taken place in our heads. As a person 
grows from childhood to maturity his 
viewpoint (if he isn’t careful) changes 
completely . . . And dumb-like, we sup- 
pose the change‘has been on the outside 
rather than on the inside. 


We are that way in many things... 
Never like to assume the blame for any- 
thing. While a youngster, one of my 
jobs was to keep the wood-box full of 
cook wood. When it would get low and 
mother would get after me about it—of 


course it wasn’t my fault . . . Mother was 
either too extravagant with the wood or 
else the old stove was out of commission. 


Dr. Roy Mason had a little girl who 
one day raided the jam jar. When they 
found her, she was pretty badly smeared- 
up and holding a mirror. Unobserved, 
they watched her look at the little messy- 
faced girl in the glass . . . Then she took 
a rag and began scrubbing the mirror. 


Let’s take the cold-winter question . . . 
Most middle-aged people really believe 
that the winters are gradually getting 
milder and they almost get mad if one 
tries to argue differently. Why do they 
think so? Simply because when they 
were young they looked forward to snow 
and cold weather with wild-eyed antici- 
pation. The winter season was the play- 
ing season—all play and no work, and 
that appeals to youngsters. Popcorn, nut- 











School Room Seating: 
a Seating Co., Arlington Heights, 


Maps, Globes and Charts: 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, Iil. 


Laboratory and Science Equipment: 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Steel and Wood Folding Chairs: 
Acme Chair Co., Reading, Mich. 


Teacher and Office Chairs: 
Murphy Chair Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Crayon, Erasers, Blackboard, Window Shades: 


J. L. Lair, Secretary 





Service to Kentucky Schools 


The School Service Company, Frankfort, Ky., represents and sells the products of 
these nationally known manufacturers in Kentucky: 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, 
Il. 


Duplicating Machines and Supplies: 
The Heyer Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Library Books: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., Literary 
Guild, Inc., Junior Literary Guild, Garden 
City Pub. Co. 

Janitor Supplies: 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Chicago, 


Also many other manufacturers. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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cracking, snowballing, sleigh riding, ice 
skating, mid-winter parties, and above all 
—Christmas. The child was on the right 
end of Christmas (all coming in and 
nothing going out). 

So, from early fall he began looking 
forward to snows and cold weather .. . 
He was glad to see it come and he was 
saddened to see it go. Until late in the 
spring he was looking back toward winter 
with a generous collection of fond recol- 
lections. Consequently, for a period of 
six or eight months pleasant sensations 
pertaining to snows and cold weather 
raced through the child’s brain. 

Contrast this view with that of the 
adult. He dreads to see the snows fall 
and he is glad when they are over (ag- 
gravating while falling, inconvenient 
while on the ground, sloppy while melt- 
ing away). Furthermore, he has to get 
right out in the snow and work—and he 
doesn’t like it. 

A snowball is a weapon of Satan with 
which an old man gets pelted in the back 
of the head. Ice is something that causes 
an old woman to slip, to fall and break 
her hip. Sleigh riding, to the old fellow, 
is one of the silliest things a person ever 
did. To spend twenty minutes trudging 
up a hill just in order to run the risk of 
breaking one’s neck during the three min- 
utes of reckless speed coasting down, just 
doesn’t reflect intelligence. When he was 
a child, it was neither so dumb or so 
‘dangerous . . . But now it is unadulter- 
ated ignorance. 

What is Christmas to the middle-aged 
man? He is on the wrong end of it now 
(all going out and nothing coming in) 
... In fact Easter comes and goes before 
all the bills are paid off. As a result, 
for a few short weeks he now entertains 
unpleasant thoughts pertaining to snow 
... It was many long months of pleasant 
thoughts during childhood. And, most 
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men continue to think sincerely that the 
change has been in the weather, in spite 
of the fact that the government weather 
bureaus make us out a falsifier of the 
first magnitude. 

To be sure, the winters vary a lot— 
go up and down somewhat like saw 
teeth. But our precision, hair-splitting 
records prove conclusively and beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that the mean annual 
range of temperature hasn’t changed a 
dime’s worth. Don’t forget that your 
legs are longer now and a snow that was 
knee-deep when you were a_ child 
wouldn’t be knee-deep today. 

“Are the people as big, and strong 
and sturdy as they were in the good old 
days?” Back in the good old days we 
had a war (World War I). We called 
on the young manhood of America to de- 
fend us and they responded in a beauti- 
ful way. They were great, big, square- 
shouldered husky boys — boys with 
stamina; boys with courage; and boys 
with American red blood in their veins 
and patriotism in their hearts. 

In a few weeks they were trained 
soldiers . . . In a few more weeks they 
were in France . . . In due course they 
were at the border of Germany and the 
German army, unable to stop them, 
hoisted a white flag. Then the boys, who 
weren’t sleeping in the fields of Flanders 
and elsewhere, came marching trium- 
phantly home—heroes in the truest sense 
of the word. But these were big, stal- 
wart men... And these men had done 
the fighting for their generation. 

For twenty years we worried for fear 
that we may some day have another war. 
If and when we ever did, we would have 
to depend on the frail, little, finicky, soft 
boys seen idling around on our city 
streets. Sure enough, the war came, and 
we clasped our hands in horror. Thou- 
sands of the old rugged veterans tried to 
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get in, but they couldn’t stand the gaff. 
What were we to do—let the Axis have 
it, give it back to the Indians, or prepare 
to fight? There was only one logical 
course to follow—prepare to fight. 

We did prepare to fight, but it looked 
like a lost cause. In order to have an 
army, we had to have soldiers . . . So we 
began the seemingly impossible task of 
manufacturing rugged soldiers from our 
weakly, little, spineless mollycoddles. 
We dragged them in—weighed them, 
measured them, and then our eyes got as 
big as fried eggs. There must be some 
mistake. 

No, a re-check proved that the meas- 
urements were accurate. But the unbe- 
lievable part of the whole matter was the 
surprising fact that the American boy 
wasn’t a runt. We had kept the records 
from the First World War and we made 
new records of the scrawny little jelly- 
fishes dragged into World War II... 
They were nearly ten pounds heavier 
and practically a full half-inch taller 
than their fathers were when they were 
dragged into the other war. 

Why had we made such a bobble? It 
was partly because we were thinking of 
the soldiers of the other war in terms 
of what we saw going into and coming 
out of American Legion meetings twenty 
years after the war was over .. . We had 
forgotten what they looked like when 
they were actually doing the fighting. 
They are big, husky, robust fellows now, 
but many long years have passed .. . 
They have passed the middle-aged spread 
and finished growing up. But if you 
can remember back to when they went 
into the service—a lot of them had 
trouble in filling out their uniforms at 
that time. 

At any rate, the present young Ameri- 
can is no pygmy, and he’s no softie, and 
he’s no fraidie cat. He made the ad- 
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justment just as quickly . . . He fought 
just as heroically . . . He is just as rugged 
—just as daring . . . And he can take 
just as much pressure under fire as any 
soldier who has ever borne Old Glory on 
any battlefield of any other war. This 
is not to cast a reflection on the soldiers of 
World War I—-far from it. They did a 
remarkable job and we are still proud of 
them . . . But this is to take up for the 
soldiers of World War II and their never- 
to-be-forgotten accomplishments. We pay 
them only the respect they deserve when 
we say, without reservation, that they are 
second to none. 

Liars may figure, but figures don’t lie. 
It is true that the present set is somewhat 
heavier, some taller, and some stronger 
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than the last generation. If you doubt it, 
ask anyone who has access to the govern- 
ment statistics. Then why did we think 
otherwise? Again, it is because our 
viewpoint changes as we grow older. A 
change takes place on the inside of our 
heads and we honestly, but mistakingly, 
suppose it to be on the outside. 

When you were young, nearly every- 
one was larger than you were. You 
just hadn’t grown up and they had, so 
it seemed that you were living in an age 
of giants. Now you have grown up, a 
great percentage of people are naturally 
smaller than you, and it seems that you 
are living in an age of dwarfs. When 
you were a small child, regardless of his 
stature, your daddy was the biggest, 
strongest, bravest man in the world. 
Why? Simply because, for the slightest 
provocation he would pick you up, turn 
you across his lap, and beat you to a 
pulp. He was big and strong or he 
couldn’t have handled you so easily .. . 
He was brave as a lion or he wouldn’t 
have dared to do it. 

Now you have grown up. . . You are 
the official family paddler. When your 
boy gets out of line you grab him, turn 
him across your lap, and play “Yankee 
Doodle” on the Arctic region of his 
trousers. Your little son doesn’t have 
enough weight to exert you . . . He doesn’t 
have enough courage to bluff you. . . 
So you really feel like people are ravel- 
ling-out physically when it’s you who did 
the changing and not the human race. 
You have probably heard it quoted as 
Scripture, that: “People are getting 
weaker and wiser.” The principal weak- 
ness of this passage of scripture is the 
simple fact that it isn’t in the Bible. 

So much for cold winters and strong 
people, let’s now take a sweeping glance 
at the saintly souls in the days gone by. 
“Are people in general as sound morally 


as they were when you were a child?” 

I will frankly admit that there were a 
lot of good sound, moral, high-type, 
Christian people in the world when you 
were a youngster. But I contend, and 
will continue to argue, that there are a 
lot of people living today who are just as 
good. They are just as morally sound 
and just as high type people as anyone 
who walked the earth when you were 
growing up. Certainly I will agree that 
there are bad people living today .. . 
But, again I will argue, until I’m blue 
in the face, that there were bad people 
yesterday, last year, when you were a 
child, and five thousand years ago. 

The percentage variation (if any) has 
been nominal . . . What seems to be a 
marked change is in our way of looking 
at it. When you were young, you were 
intimately associated with one woman 
(your mother at her very best). Natur- 
ally she was a saint as far as you were 
concerned. Your grandmothers were 
saintly old souls—as good and kind and 
tender as a woman could possibly be. 
This is not poking fun at your mother or 
grandmothers, because mine were the 
same quality of women. But in all seri- 
ousness, isn’t it a blessing that we didn’t 
know them when they were growing up? 
They may have been rather high-steppers 
when they were ‘teen-age flappers—try- 
ing to make an impression on some rough- 
neck Romeo. 

Nevertheless, there was immoral slush 
in the world when you were a child .. . 
You just didn’t see it because you didn’t 
look for it. You didn’t know anything 
about immorality and you didn’t care 
anything about it. Now you have matured 
to where you observe such things—and 
you just naturally suppose that it has all 
developed during your lifetime. 

Another thing, take petty crimes for 
example: Was there any crime or sin con- 
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nected with Hallowe’en pranks when you 
were a youngster? Of course not... 
Taking someone’s gate off the hinges 
was just good, clean fun. Then you 
couldn’t understand why some old eccen- 
tric moron would get his bristles up, be- 
cause boys had to be boys—you know 
how the argument ran. But now you have 
grown up... You are running a home... 
And when Hallowe’en rolls around, you 
are the old fellow who has to scratch 
around in the weeds looking for the gate. 
It’s nothing except untarnished heathen- 
ism that prompts a rough-neck barbarian 
boy to commit such outlandish crimes. 
Again it’s your viewpoint that did the 
changing. 

When I was a boy, a stolen watermelon 
seemed to have a better flavor to it. You 
probably remember how sweet and mealy 
it made a watermelon taste for one to 
have to crawl for four hundred yards on 
his all-fours down between the corn rows 
in the moonlight to get it. Now, if you 
hear of your son pulling-off a caper like 
that, you shudder at the very thought of 
it. And in a true hypocritical manner 
you say: “Why son, I’m ashamed of you 
.. . I never heard of such lawlessness 
. . . If you don’t quit such foolishness, 
you'll land -in the penitentiary.” 

Don’t get me wrong—I’m not saying 
that it is right for the boy of today to 
steal watermelons and such . . . But I 
am saying that the boys of the last gen- 
eration did things equally as outlandish. 
With no intention whatever of trying to 
atone for modern laxness, suppose we 
thumb through the pages of history. Let’s 
take some of our gross breaches of polite 
decorum in the present generation and 
see if we cannot find examples in the past 
just about as hideous. 


couples to get forty miles away from 
home, unchaperoned, and goodness only 
knows what does take place. I wasn’t 
born yesterday, neither were some who 
will read this article. I can remember 
way back to the horse-and-buggy days. 
I do know that in driving an automobile 
it is necessary to keep at least one hand 
on the steering wheel . . . While if old 
Dobbin was a gentle old critter one could 
drop the lines and have both arms free. 
Nor did those buggy trips always have 
the excess baggage of some saintly, old- 
maid chaperone. 

Take MIXED BATHING for example 
... Personally, I don’t approve of mixed 
bathing. When young folks (or old folks 
with a young mind) go bathing mixed, 
wearing garments too scanty to make a 
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pocket handkerchief for a polliwog, it 
just isn’t conducive to clean thinking. 
But don’t say that it is the worst thing 
that ever happened until after you con- 
sider the old Roman baths . . . They were 
built over two thousand years ago and 
designed specifically for mixed, nude 
bathing. 

To be sure, ART is on a low plane. 
Some of the pictures in popular maga- 
zines almost make one’s hair stand on 
end. But take a look at the pictures on 
the walls inside of caves used by the 
cave dwellers thousands of years ago... 
It makes modern pictures look a little 
less heathen. 


Several years ago an engineer was — 


excavating the ruins of Pompeii. This 
Roman city was covered up by the lava 
which flowed down from Mt. Vesuvius 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago. The 
town was pretty much intact and in an 
art gallery the masterpieces were in an 
exceptionally good state of preservation. 
These treasured works of art, however, 
were so vulgar, so smutty, so obscene 
that it was necessary to cover them with 
blankets before the laborers would quit 
gazing long enough to carry them out. 

It is indisputable that there is rotten 
LITERATURE today and that it is detri- 
mental to right living . . . But there has 
been rotten literature since man first 
learned to write. Most of the literature 
that has been handed down from the old 
writers is of a reasonably high calibre. . . 
This is simply because a high percentage 
of their work wasn’t handed down. 

There has been smutty literature in 
every age ... It just doesn’t wear so well 
and consequently when we look back 
very far, the cheap writing has run its 
course, been worn out and discarded 
(like a popular song). The remainder 
has been culled and re-culled until what 


most of us see from the old authors is 


fairly creditable. However, in advanced 
work, one meets a lot of their filth that 
has accidentally been preserved. There is 
still plenty of it to convince one that 
modern writers don’t have a monopoly 
on literature which is unfit for publica- 
tion—and words which shouldn’t even 
be used on a battleship. 

Take STYLES into consideration. I 
don’t like to see a woman wear slacks. 
They seem so mannish and inappropri- 
ate, yet they look just as modest as a 
hoop skirt in a March wind. The key- 
note of modern design is sex appeal, but 
the same thing was the keynote when 
they cooked-up the laced waist in the 
Elizabethan period. Is there anything 
about modern apparel that is more ridic- 
ulous than the bustle (you remember, 
the back porch that society women used 
to wear) ? 

It hasn’t been so far back since men 
wore toothpick shoes . . . Then later, the 
bell-bottomed pants went fully as far in 
one direction as the zoot suit has gone in 
the other. Reasonably short skirts or even 
shorts are no more ridiculous in one way 
than the old dust-disturbing train was in 
the other—to say nothing of being more 
hygienic and more economical. No one 
means to imply that shorts are the prod- 
uct of extensive reasoning. . . Neither did 
the way they used to lace them up grow 
out of cold logic. 

Take one of the most horrible breaches 
in modern times—the NUDIST COL- 
ONY is undoubtedly the most flagrant 
violation. It was terrible, but even it 
wasn’t new. Didn’t Grandpappy- Noah 
get drunk and execute a bubble dance 
without any bubbles? While Moses was 
up on Mount Sinai, didn’t the Israelites 
pitch a party that would make a modern 
strip-poker game look like a dress pa- 
rade? Though the nudist colony was a 
blight on American sanctity, history is 
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groaning with its filthy forerunners. 

Others say that humanity is unques- 
tionably on the decline because World 
War II was the world’s biggest war. Not 
trying to dispute anyone’s word, but this 
was not the most vicious or the most in- 
clusive war in history. You say: “I 
never heard of a worse one.” 
have had a worse war, and you have 
heard of it, and you know all about it. 
There was a war once in which one-fourth 
of humanity murdered in cold blood, 
without a legitimate excuse, one-fourth of 
the human race. That was the worst war 
we ever had, and ‘incidentally it was the 
first war we ever had . . . It was when 
Cain killed Abel. World War II did 
cost more lives, but not as great a per- 
centage .. . And certainly the percentage 
must be taken into consideration in cal- 
culating things which involve compari- 
sons. 

During the peak of Chicago’s famous 
crime wave, a youngster in my sociology 
class made this very mistake. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction over living in a 
quiet, peaceful, rural county instead of 
a county full of gangsters like Cook 
County, Illinois. A check-up revealed 
that Cook County had witnessed 350 
times as many major crimes during the 
past ten years as my home county had 
experienced. Yet, a further comparison 
exposed the truth that Cook County had 
375 times as many inhabitants as my 
home county. Therefore, in normal times 
my quiet, little, rural county in the 
hills of Kentucky had a worse crime rec- 
ord than Chicago had in its hey-day. 

Others blame everything on MODERN 
MINISTERS. They contend that things 
would not be so bad if modern preachers 
weren’t afraid to preach against sin, for 
fear it would cut down on the collections. 
Some preachers may be that fickle, but 
they are few and far between. Some say: 
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“Just look at the old pioneer preachers 
. . . They had the necessary courage to 
call a spade a spade. Take John Calvin 
for example—he’d turn on full steam and 
talk against sin so loud that it would 
make the acorns fall off the trees. But 
don’t say too much until after you check 
up on Calvin’s salary . . . Then you will 
find that he received a certain amount of 
money and so many gallons of rum as 
his annual salary. 

This would be equivalent to someone 
dropping a half-pint of moonshine in the 
collection plate. Try that and see if 
someone doesn’t break it over your head. 
The records (on file in Louisville) of the 
last Church that it was my pleasure to 
pinch-hit in, reveal just such an incident. 
For one year of preaching (the church 
is more than 150 years old) the congre- 
gation agreed to pay the minister $12.00 
in money, so many hams, so much hay, 
etc., and two barrels of whiskey. No, we 
haven’t gone down so flatly in recent 
years as some good people suppose. 

One thing that makes it look so bad 
is because as time goes on, historians 
gradually drop more and more of the 
dead-wood from the lives of great people. 
Consequently, a few hundred years later, 
only the good features remain . . . And 
even the good features have been terribly 
warped and exaggerated. This tendency 
is manifested in the apparent attempt to 
glorify, then canonize, then deify great 
personalities of the past. As a result, we 
are led to almost worship as a saint some 
people who were just ordinary, earthly 
human beings. 

Still another thing that makes many 
people think that everything and every- 
body are going to the dogs is the in- 
creased publicity and the modern slant 
on publicity. Newspapers are much more 
plentiful than they were fifty years ago, 
and the telephone, the radio, the air- 


plane, and the automobile help to cir- 
culate scandal and crime. One hundred 
years ago a man could have murdered 
ten people and few human beings would 
ever have heard about it . . . Today, a 
similar tragedy would be literally thrown 
into the faces of a hundred million people 
within twenty-four hours’ time. 

Furthermore, editors and broadcasters 
seem to prefer the rotten aspects of hu- 
man conduct. Lead a good, clean, up- 
right life to the age of eighty and pass 
on and you'll rate two lines in the obit- 
uary list... But get four-thirds drunk, go 
down in town—shoot all the windows out 
of the court house, and you'll make the 
headlines—even get your picture in the 
paper. Of course Hollywood is putrid, 
but quite a slice of the scandal which 
seeps out of this motion picture capital 
is nothing more than a trumped-up, make- 
believe affair put on as a publicity stunt. 

Modern people have not all gone 
astray. If you think that, you either don’t 
know modern people or else you don’t 
remember their ancestors. I had to let 
one of the best commercial teachers I 
ever had go several years ago. He came 
into my office and said: “I’m disgusted 
with modern youngsters . . . They’re all 
going to the devil and there is nothing 
anyone can do about it.” I asked him if 
he had any idea where he could find 
another job. He said he did, and I ad- 
vised him to take it in a hurry. Be- 
cause, when a person loses faith in mod- 
ern children, he is too old, and too nar- 
row, and too dead to work with them any 
longer. 

Bill Gobel may have been as crooked 
as a one-eyed umpire, but he did more 
in a few hours than some Kentucky 
governors have done in a full four-year 
term. He was dying when he took office, 
but his dying words were these: “Never 
lose faith in the common man.” That 
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sentence has meant a lot to me and I 
hope it sticks with you. You can’t afford 
to lose faith in people . . . You’re doomed 
if you do . . . A democracy cannot suc- 
cessfully function without it. 

It is true that modern youngsters don’t 
act like the old folks . . . Isn’t it a Lord’s 
blessing that they don’t? They are dif- 
ferent—Why shouldn’t they be? They 
are plainer spoken and less hypocritical 
than the older set. They play their cards 
on the top of the table . . . The rough part 
of them is on the outside . . . But under- 
neath that crude exterior vibrates a heart 
that is just as tender, sending blood that 
is just as pure, to all parts of a body 
that is just as precious as the generations 
which have long since been tucked be- 
neath the daisies during the days that are 
dead and gone. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the 
young folks of today are just as good, 
on the average, as the youngsters of any 
previous generation. All my life I have 
worked with the younger generation as 
well as with the grown-ups. I have been 
in a position to see them as they are. I 
have been able to see a lot of good in 
them .. . I have unlimited faith in them 
... 1 love them, and I like to work with 
them . . . And what I have said comes 
from my heart. 

However, being as good or even a little 
better on the average than those who have 
gone before them, doesn’t prove a thing. 
Many who have gone on before have 
gone as straight to hell as a ticket to 
torment could take them. It pains my 
very soul to think of any modern young- 
ster (children whom I have learned to 
love) making the same mistake and go- 
ing in the same direction. 

A young person can not afford to be 
satisfied with being just as good as the 
multiplied millions who are resting in 
the bosom of the earth . . . A lot of them 
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Projection Hints 
for Users of 
Educational Films 


Interested in presenting your class- 
room movies with the greatest visual 
effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save this diagram. 


For projecting the proper size 
image on the screen 


The diagram above shows sug- 
gested placement of chairs and 
projector in terms of screen width: 


And here are three other tips 
you may find helpful— 


1. Securing cords along walls to 
prevent tripping. 


2. Setting up speaker in corner 
to decrease echoes. 


3. Locating screen away from 
door to lessen disturbance from 
late arrivals. 


These suggestions are based upon pro- 
fessional studies of the classroom film as 
an integral part of the regular school 
curriculum. For further suggestions, if 
interested, you might get in touch with 
your local director of visual education. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


AB-110 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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are doomed to the terrific temperature 
of torment. Some children will never 
think of facing the light — taking the 
right road until their hair resembles a 
January frost, or some tragic experience 
explodes in their life, or some calamity 
imperils their very existence. Herein lies 
the teachers’ greatest responsibility. To 
let children form the habit of putting off 
things simply means that they are run- 
ning a terrible risk of putting them off 
too long. A condemned man once said 
as they led him out to the gallows: “I 
tell you, boss, this will certainly be a 
big lesson to me.” 


Yet this type of steering can come 
only from boosters—not knockers. Isn’t 
it about time a few pessimistic clock- 
watchers in our profession resigned from 
the wrecking crew and joined the con- 
struction gang? Cheer up and put your 
shoulder to the wheel. A long face won’t 
help any of us . . . A person doesn’t 
have to look like a mule’s paternal ances- 
tor to be a good teacher. 


Why don’t we as teachers (molders of 
the next generation) change our view- 
point? Forget about juvenile delinquency 
and begin thinking and start talking about 
juvenile potentialities. Humanity has un- 
questionably advanced a considerable 
way from illiterate cannibalism, barbar- 
ism and heathenism. Ours is not a task 
of pulling the present generation out of 
the gutter—far from it. It is a golden 
opportunity and a sacred responsibility 
of taking the clay in our hands—the 
best clay that the world has yet produced 
—and molding it into vessels of so great 
beauty and usefulness that the Master 
will be pleased with the product and 
proud of the potters responsible for the 
finishing touches. 


The Teacher's Ten 
Commandments 


Wartson B. Duncan III 
Dreher High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

1. Thou shalt be prompt and punctual 
lest thy tardiness and absence break up 
the class. 

2. Thou shalt not come to class unpre- 
pared for thou canst not teach the lesson 
unless thou knowest more about it than 
the pupil. 

3. Thou shalt not take any irrelevant 
book into class for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that useth irrelevant ma- 
terial. 

4. Remember to keep it wholly in 
mind that the supreme purpose of all 
school work is to lead pupils to find 
themselves and their souls and to build 
them up in strong character. 

5. Honor thy school and her ideals in 
thy teaching that thy work be not dissi- 
pated and short-lived but may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill the time allotted 
thee for teaching the lesson by frivolous 
and fruitless exercises. 

7. Thou shalt not commit thy class in- 
to the hands of an unprepared and unin- 
spiring teacher. 

8. Thou shalt not steal ideas from an- 
other class for in so doing thou dost show 
that thou art too lazy to use thy initiative. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against other teachers who have had 
greater success than thou hast lest thou 
appear to be under the power of the 
demon of jealousy. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
success in teaching but prepare thyself 
by study, by work, by prayer, and by 
consecration to achieve like victories. 
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American Education Week 


ln Somerset 


MERICAN Education Week was ob- 
served by the schools, churches, and 
business houses of Somerset in an im- 
pressive and inspiring manner. The 
local theater ran the N.E.A. trailer sup- 
plied by the local schools calling atten- 
tion to the twenty-sixth observance of 
American Education Week. 

Materials for the observance were ob- 
tained from the National Education As- 
sociation. Business men used the N.E.A. 
mats for advertising. Each minister was 
asked to preach a sermon or comment on 
the AEW theme Sunday, November 10. 
Most of them responded in an effective 
way. A special edition of the high school 
paper was published by the school print 
shop featuring American Education 
Week, the general theme being “Educa- 
tion for the Atomic Age”. While this 
was a high school publication, copies 
were put in every home in the Somerset 
Independent School district. 


The people of the Somerset school dis- 
trict were cordially invited and urged 
to visit their schools during American 
Education Week. The National Educa- 
tion Association stencil was used for this 
invitation. Each child carried a copy of 
the invitation to his home. In addition 
a letter of invitation from the Board of 
Education and Superintendent was pub- 
lished in the school paper. The fol- 
lowing quotations are extracts from the 
letter: “The schools belong to your ‘chil- 
dren; their teachers are giving the best 
they have; they need your encouragement 
and help for the best results; you 
shouldn’t be satisfied with less than the 
best.” The invitation to the parents to 
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February, 


FREDA BauGH, 


Central Elementary School 
Somerset, Kentucky 


visit the schools not only covered Ameri- 
can Education Week but all weeks of the 
year. Posters were also used to call at- 
tention to this special observance and to 
invite the people to visit their schools. 
Many parents responded to the invitation. 
The pupils were observed in their actual 
daily activities in the school room. 
Teachers were asked to follow the usual 
daily routine. Class work was displayed 
in each room. 


Dr. John W. Brooker, former Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, now Di- 
rector of Public Relations for the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, was the 
guest speaker for the joint meeting of 
the five local Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Somerset schools, Tuesday, November 
12. Mr. Brooker also spoke to the 
Rotary Club in the evening on the theme 
for American Education Week. Mr. L. 
N. Taylor, formerly a member of the 
State Department of Education, now re- 
tired and living in Somerset, spoke to the 
Kiwanis Club on American Education 
Week’s theme. 

This year Somerset schools gave more 
attention to American Education Week 
than in former years because of the im- 
portance of the program and the neces- 
sity of emphasizing, at this time, the 
theme. Truly, we face not only new tasks 
but greater tasks in the promotion of 
health and safety, in strengthening home 
life, in building better communities, in 
practicing brotherhood, and in building 
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world security. To the extent that we 
invest in education will we be able to 
accomplish these tasks. 


This article describing activities of American Edu-- 


cation Week in a local school system was reported 
too late to be included with the state-wide report on 
American Education Week published in the January 
issue.—Editor. 





ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 13 


1. All state officials—Governor, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
other minor state officials. 

2. All members of the Kentucky House of 
Representatives (100) and one-half of 
the Stafe Senators (19) who together will 
constitute the 1948 General Assembly 
will be elected on November 4, 1947. 
Every voter will have the opportunity to 
vote for a representative and those living 
in odd numbered senatorial districts will 
vote for state senator. 


3. Whether a convention shall be called for 
the purpose of revising or amending the 
constitution of Kentucky, 

4. A majority, only, is required, provided 
that the total number of votes cast for 
the calling of the constitutional conven- 
tion is equal to one-fourth of the num- 
ber of qualified voters who voted at the 
last preceding general election. 

5. Briefly, to promote a better understand- 
ing between the home and the school and 
to secure adequate laws for the care, pro- 
tection and education of children and 
youth. 

6. Approximately 70,000. 

7. Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, 123 N. Peterson 
Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

8. Briefly, to promote the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country and to ele- 
vate and advance the interests of the 
teaching profession. 

9. 340,782 on May 31, 1946. 

10. 9,018 on May 31, 1946. 

11. Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 


12. Willard E. Givens, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLyN and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


DovusLepAY AND COMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham- 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 


Hovcuton Mirrtin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


LamwLiaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lyons anp CarNaAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky 


MacmiLttan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 


East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 


Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 


Scott, ForEsMAN AND CompaANy—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 


Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 

Wesster Pusiisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyciopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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| Resolutions of the Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Adopted at the Annual Meeting at Lexington, Ky., on November 30, 1946. 


Resolved: 
1. That the Kentucky Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools go 
on record unreservedly in favor of a 
new constitution for Kentucky and 
that we urge all persons interested 
in the growth and development of 
the state’to work for and vote for au- 
thorization of: a constitutional con- 
vention. 


. That we express to the Governor of 


the Commonwealth, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the mem- 
bers of both houses of the General 
Assembly, to the executive staff of 
the Kentucky Education Association, 
and to all others who worked so 
earnestly for the improvement of ed- 
ucation in Kentucky, our apprecia- 
tion for the far-reaching educational 
legislation enacted into law in the 
early months of 1946. 


. That we extend to the colleges of this 


Association our congratulations on 
the fine way they have met their re- 
sponsibilities in the education of the 
veteran. The problems of housing, 
staff, and shortage of materials and 
supplies growing out of greatly in- 
creased enrollments for which the 
institutions were not prepared have 
been difficult but the institutions have 
met them in an effective way. 


. That we urge the next General As- 


sembly to appropriate the necessary 
funds to the University, the Teachers 
Colleges, and Kentucky State Col- 
lege; to provide desirable residential 
and classroom space for the students 


in attendance and to make possible 
the necessary laboratory equipment, 
instructional materials, and staff es- 
sential to good learning situations. 


. That we deplore the fact that so 


many young people of school age 
are not in regular attendance in 
school today. We earnestly request 
all persons teaching or serving in 
administrative or supervisory posi- 
tions in our educational system to ex- 
ert every effort to have every child 
between the ages of six and eighteen 
in regular attendance at school. 


. That we are deeply conscious of the 


fact that too many of Kentucky’s 
children are being taught by teachers 
ill-prepared for the task of providing 
the quality of leadership desirable’ 
in a good educational program. We 
know that Kentucky cannot recruit 
enough teachers of good ability to 
fill her classrooms on the meager 
salaries being paid today. We urge, 
therefore, that the next General As- 
sembly give serious consideration to 
the establishment of a minimum 
salary for teachers that will approxi- 
mate the minimum recommended by 
the National Education Association 
for a professionally trained teacher 
holding a baccalaureate degree, 
namely, $2,400 a year. 


. That we reafirm our stand on feder- 


al aid for education. That every 
child in a democracy is entitled to a 
sound education, no person will 
question. That the states are not 
equally able to provide education for 
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their children must be evident to all 
who are deeply enough concerned to 
study the problems. We urge our 
senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to support a bill that will 
equalize education among the states, 
one that will insure to every child in 
this great republic of ours a chance 
for a good education and a useful 
and happy life. Such a chance, mil- 
lions of children in America do not 
now enjoy. 


. That education is the foundation up- 


on which democratic government is 
built has long been recognized by 


the great masses of our population. 
The social and economic progress of 
the people of the states is determined 
in large measure by the effectiveness 
of their educational programs. If 
Kentucky’s young people are to have 
a fair chance in life and if Kentucky 
is to provide an atmosphere of 
wholesome living for all of her citi- 
zens, our program of public educa- 
tion must be more effective. We 
urge, therefore, that a bi-partisan 
commission of tax specialists and 
other leading citizens be appointed 
to study Kentucky’s tax structure in 
an effort to find new sources of reve- 
nue to support a more adequate pro- 
gram of public education and other 
desirable public services. 


. That we express to the Committee for 


Kentucky, the Kentucky press, the 
radio stations located in the state 
and to all other agencies and organ- 
izations that are working for an im- 
proved educational system and a bet- 
ter Kentucky, our appreciation for 
their untiring and unselfish interest 
and effort. 
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10. That this Association accept as a 


definite part of its responsibility, ed- 
ucation leading toward larger inter- 
national understanding and greater 
international good will. If peace is 
to come to the world, no nation can 
neglect the education of its people 
for world citizenship. Nor can an 
institution within a nation fail to 
provide the kind of educational pro- 
gram that will enable students to 
qualify for life as citizens of the 
world. We urge, therefore, that each 
of our member institutions provide 
the kinds of experiences for students 
in attendance that will give them an 
opportunity to acquire the informa- 
tion, attitudes, ideals, and habits of 
thinking and acting that will aid in 
making possible a world in which all 
may enjoy peace and comfort and 
plenty. 








Teaching Positions 
@ Grades 
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@ Colleges 








Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 
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Schoolmaster’s Lament 


EBERLY HAMMACK 


Principal, Highlands High School 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


I’ve always known I’d have no store 

of worldly riches for myself. 

I knew the schoolman’s lot held more 

of inward wealth than outward pelt. 
But let me make a living! 

The wayward child grants recompense 

To pay the teacher thousandfold 

When turned from harm to innocence 

More precious than a miser’s gold. 
But I still need a living! 

The knowledge of a talent freed 

From inhibition’s grim device 

Would satisfy a Croesus’ greed 


If changed to gold of equal price. 
But I can’t make a living! 
No wealth nor worldly goods I want, 
For nobler aims the teacher strives. 
I have a treasure kings might vaunt — 
— The chance to make your children’s 
lives, 
But I can’t make my living! 
Today my soul was manna-fed 
With inspiration’s richest store, 
But wife and babes need meat and bread 
To keep the wolf from our front door. 
For I don’t make a living! 





A COMPLETE ENGLISH PROGRAM 
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IF YOU BELIEVE that English is the basic skill through which most other 


IF YOU BELIEVE that English is a whole program for the whole school 


LANGUAGE READINESS, Grade 2 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH, Grades 3-8 
ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION, Grades 9-12 


One teacher cannot teach pupils to master English. When all teachers work together with a planned 
program, pupils achieve high standards. When you use these text-workbooks, over a million of 
which are studied annually in America’s schools, you are following a long range developmental pat- 


A DAY-TO-DAY LESSON PLAN 
ABUNDANT PRACTICE AND DRILL 
FREQUENT TESTS AND REVIEWS 

A YEAR-TO-YEAR BUILD-UP 


Write For Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DIRECTORY..-.KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Avron Doran, Wingo 


First Vice-President—Miss SHELIA JOHNSON, 


Ft. Thomas 


Second Vice-President—Miss Marcaret Watt, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman........... June 30, 1947 








J. O. Lewis, Mayfie June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville............... ...J une 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown... ...June 30, 1948 
Warren Peyton, Hartford....................... June 30, 1947 


Mrs. MarcueritE Fow.er 
1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9) .......June 30, 1947 

















TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 
Heman H. McGurre, Grayson..............- ...J une 30, 1947 
M. C. Napter, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove..............-.---+ June 30, 1947 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BrooKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 


President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Sgconp District: 


President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
Secretary Pro tem—Joseph E. Luckett, Henderson 


Taurep Distaicr: 


President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fourts District: 


President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firta District: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Uprer CumsBertanp District: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 


MippLe CumsBertanp District: 
President—Miss Margaret Wait, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Upper Kenrucxy River District: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern Dtstri 
President—W. 0. Pelfrey, West Libert: 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Y a. ., Ashland 


Nortnern District: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Centrat District: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
President—Joe Towery, Daviess County High School, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Chemistry Teachers, Association of 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky ~ 
President—Sister Mary Emily, Nazareth College, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—Hazel Girvin, Newport H. S., Newport, Kentucky. 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., L 





Distributive Occupations Education Section 


President—Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 


Elementary Education, Department of 


President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 


Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—A, J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H. S., 
Louisville 


Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 


Music Section: 

President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H.S., 
Louisville 

Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 


Foreign Language Teachers, gwen hag 


President—Margaret R , a 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland ym om bao peer 


oe 





Guidance Section: 


President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 33, Ky. 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 

Lexington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—President W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 


Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 
Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 
Secondary Education, Department of 
President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 
No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mre. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 
Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
——— McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 
uisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
President—President A. A. Page, Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—President Lewis A. Piper, Kentucky Female Orphan 
School, Midway, Ky. 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
Association 
President—Rev. F. N. Pitt, 1515 S. 5th, Louisville 
Secretary—J. H. Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 


Deans of Women, Kentucky A iation of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 





K, E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort. January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown..June 30, 1948 

. James G. Shechan, Danville. June 30, 1947 
J. x Caywood, June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Ban State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1949 




















C, H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of K ky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Hend June 30, 1948 





Adron Doran, Wingo, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Industrial Arts 
President—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 


International Relations Section 
No report 


Library Group Conference 
President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E, Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, 1434 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Secretary—Miss Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak Street, 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Kentucky. 
Secretary—John S. Reed, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington © 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin 


Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 











Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of K ky, 
Lexington 
Boarp or Trustexs or Tracuers’ ReTingEMENT SysTEM: 
TIME EXPIRES 
Mery : is Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
June 30, 1950 
L. P, Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 





John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

‘rankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney ong (Frankfort__.January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, F: January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville.._™__June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 








Commission on ProressionaL Erxics 











TIME EXPIRES TIME EXPIRES 

Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville... ...June 30,1947 | Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 

Holland Rose, Benton June 30,1948 H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 
Adron Doran (ex-officio), Wingo 
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BOOK LOOKS 











THE PUBLISHERS PRESENT: 


MANUAL ARTS PRESS: Whitford is the 
editor of “Art for Young America” in which 
the authors have skillfully outlined a broad 
course in art which meets the demand of the 
present day—creative activity, appreciation, 
and functional use. It is attractive, readable. 
and well illustrated. Especially good reading 
lists are added. 


HEATH: “Building Our Country” by Ma- 
son and O’Brien is another in an excellent 
series for teaching our language and history 
to foreign adults. “Conquest” by Norvell 
and Hovious is a new literary anthology con- 
sisting of some splendid selections, accom- 
panied by good suggestions for their usage. 
“Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
Schools” by Wesley and Adams is an exhaust- 
ive and scholarly approach to the subject and 
should be of value to the novice and experi- 
enced teacher alike. 


JUVENILE 


“MY MOTHER IS THE MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD” by 
Becky Reyher and Ruth Gannett. Howell- 
Soskin. $1.50. The beautiful and moving 
story of an old Russian legend is here ac- 
companied by a series of pictures in color 
which are full of the magic and color of the 
old folktales. Children beginning to read 
and parents and teachers who like to read to 
them will enjoy this singularly moving story 
of little Varya, whose search for her mother 
led her into the discovery of a very impor- 
tant truth. 


FICTION 
“RHUBARB” by H. Allen Smith. Double- 
day. $2. The story of a cat who inherited 
a baseball team is told in true Smith style, 
this time fashioned in the form of a novel. 
Though it is uproariously funny in spots, it 
lacks the true humor of its predecessors. 
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Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


“TOMORROW WILL BE MONDAY” by 
Melba Marlett. Doubleday. $2.50. Three 
vastly different sisters set out to meet the 
world, each according to her own philosophy 
of life. The author shows rare skill in main- 
taining a solid convergence of the three plot 
threads and in making interesting somewhat 
plain details of everyday living. 


PIPER TOMPKINS by Ben Field. Dou- 
bleday. $2.50. Personality change and de- 
velopment is the theme of this novel which is 
slow and dull reading in most parts. It is 
the story of a Connecticut farm boy who 
leaves home to become a worker in a war 
plant and of his fitting himself into organized 
society. 


“NO LAND IS FREE” by W. T. Person. 
Westminster Press. $2.50. The strength and 
warmth of the human personality under some- 
what unusual circumstances remain outstand- 
ing features of this simple and entertaining 
story of modern pioneers. When no longer 
young, Andy Ives took his wife, two children, 
and indomitable mother-in-law away from so- 
called civilization and went to the swamp 
country of southern Arkansas. The story 
pivots about this move, making eventually a 
complete circle of people, places, incidents, 
and scenes—full of the minutial of daily tasks 
and many peoples. 


“THE BRIDGE OF YEARS” by May Sar- 
ton. Doubleday. $2.75. This is a clearly 
written story of a family in Belgium between 
the two great wars. Incidents and characters 
are numerous, but the story belongs exclu- 
sively to Melanie Duchesne. Her own ability 
was responsible for the salvation of her hus- 
band and three children, as well as of many 
other people of the’suburban village. How she 
manages to do this makes interesting reading. 
The book is outstanding for the fullness and 
accuracy of its presentation of Belgian life 
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*Indicates that NEA dues have also been 
pledged or paid. 


Counties Superintendent 
Siete ois ae apguindas Clifton Clift 
Be icy cincassiiers isi Wm. G. Conkwright 
ETRE SE Te F. T. Burns 
NI i naccin ens Satie Earl C. Reed 
SS ne D. Y. Dunn 
ee ete J. W. Marsee 
RRC eee renee G. C. Burkhead 
eee Dentis McDaniel 
| SS encenne Hubert W. Wilkey 
ies xestisjcaoncttania neh F. N. McWhorter 
I cies arnsinesscn il sinntcenel James R. Allen 
re Wm. O. Gilreath 
ERT A. B. Arnold 
| SR SEeeenemnmere Roy McDonald 
EE eaerene Guy F. McClure 
| rea mere Everett Witt 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
STEER Tee aan ne er Ee I. W. Finley 
rials sainionconddaeiaeaiaall Jas. M. Lynch 
RN ic cancsousemacnoniscas William E. Lawson 
LIT IE: Olin W. Davis 
RT Ne? W. L. Holland 
Ee ae James M. Stuart 
*"Henderson.......................... Theo. A. Sanford 
2 ce eee C. V. Snapp 
ST CT J. W. Gregory 
TTT J. O. Lewis 
ET R. F. Peters 





and people and for the full-length portrait of 
a woman not soon to be forgotten, 


“MEN OF THE ENCHANTRESS” by 
Frances Campbell. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 
Modern Mexico continues to be a happy hunt- 
ing ground for novelists; the country has been 
made the scene of many stories, and most of 
them have been surprisingly good. Something 
new is done with this latest; the setting is the 
mountainous district instead of the familiar 
colorful tropics. Conflict arises as a result of 
business relations between native operators 
and businessmen and organizers of the United 
States. There is suspense, action, and drama 
as well as some good character portrayal. This 
combination ought to provide better enter- 
tainment than it does. 


Independent Districts Superintendent 
I NII ci cennievntretinnienainal Clyde Linville 
ee J. L. Foust 
pa I TS L. W. Allen 
nD Edwin R. Ward 
ES Eee Moss Walton 
OE oe P. H. Hopkins 
ERT Otis Harkins 
I iiss isacoiviosnc daniel O. L. Mullikin 
Walton Verens......................... H. P. Baker 
Schools and Colleges Principal 
*Hopkinsville High School........Chas. J. Petrie 


*West Side School, Hopkinsville..Lalla Dennis 
*Middleburg Graded and High School 
J. W. Murphy 


Louisville: 

Eastern Junior High.............. Roman T. Brom 
Reuben Post Halleck Hall.......... W. F. Coslow 
| _ ESeeeeREer Agnes Dickson 
RN Nic iciiaiiecconscion W. S. Milburn 
Western Junior High........ Gertrudé Kohnhorst 








Johnson Publishing Company 


.,. 
Re 


announces with pleasure 
that 
MISS W. VIRGINIA SMITH 
is now associated with the company as a 
representative .in the territories of 


West Virginia —— Kentucky 
—— 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond 12, Virginia 
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Karcourt 


Incorporaled 


Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


The right objective for a business is to try to be the best source of supply for its 
customers rather than the biggest. As many good firms don't try to do all the 
business, the test is the age of a firm rather than the size. 























May we quote from 

a recent letter? 
**Revisiting the Brown is always 

an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 

I’ve tried to find fault with some- 

thing in your set-up, but I’m about 

to give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


it just can’t be done.?? 


LOUISVILLE, KEN TUCKY 
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Your dependable guide to 


the finest in school equipment 


HE knowledge we have gained _ today! It’s packed with interesting, 
through years of specialized serv- _ useful information. And remember, 
ice enables us to be of real assistance you can depend on us for whatever 
in solving the school buyer’s many _ assistance you need! 
problems. 


Like many other leading educators 
and school administrators, you, too, 
will find it profitable to consult us 
about your school-equipment needs. 


Our long experience and quality 
production equip us to meet your re- 
quirements efficiently, and economi- 
cally. Send for our latest free catalog 








American UNIVERSAL 
Better-Sight Desk No. 333 


American ENVOY 
Desk No. 362 


American ENVOY 


Chair No. 368 Send, today, for our latest catalog 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
13th Street and 2nd Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 


cAmecan Seating Company 


American BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chair 

















to teachers: 


Campus, University of Kentucky 


Teachers whose schools close before March 24 will have an opportunity to 
enter the University of Kentucky at the opening of the Spring Quarter, and 
will thereby be able to complete a full quarter’s work before the opening 
of Summer School. While it has been difficult for the University to pro- 
vide living facilities for all who wish to attend, it appears quite probable 
that a sizable number of teachers can be accommodated during the Spring 
Quarter. Applications for rooms should be sent in early to the Dean of 


Women or Dean of Men. 
e 


Spring Quarter Opens March 24 


For Information About Admission or Courses Offered, Write to 
The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















